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MERE SUZANNE. 
By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
In Four Chapters.—Chap. ITI. 


A month has gone by, or, as they have seemed 
to Suzanne, thirty long days, since the morning 
when her boy marched away with his fellow- 
recruits. A few words from Monsieur le Maire 
had convinced Jules that there was no hope of a 
release, and then he went back to his customary 
helplessness, varied, it is true, by unusual dia- 
tribes against a government which, he said, sucked 
the blood of her children. 

Auguste had left them over night. He said it 
was better in all ways that they should not go 
with him to Rouen. He told his mother that it 
would be hard for her to say her last good-by be- 
fore strangers, and it might make him weak be- 
fore his comrades. Then, too, he had added, loving- 
ly,— 

“Tt will be so hard, little mother, to go back to 
the home alone.” And as she stood and saw him 
disappear in the darkness, which hid the tears she 
could not keep back, she said, ‘His last thought 
was for me.” 

She had tried, however, to keep cheerful, and at 
the end of the first fortnight there had come to 
her a great reward for her courage,—a letter from 
Auguste. He said he was well, and, so far as he 
could be happy away from home, he liked his 
new life. He liked some of his comrades, too; 
the officers were kind to him,—one of them even 
employed him to do little personal services. 

“Dear mother,” Auguste wrote, “he says I am 
willing and handy. Truly if I am, itis to you I 
owe these qualities.” 

How many times had la Mére Suzanne read 
that letter! First aloud to Jules, and then over 
and over to herself out in the garden-plot, where 
an old gray-green pump stood under the shade 
of a walnut-tree. His mother had less to do in 
Auguste’s absence. She often wondered if he got 
time to mend his stockings, as she sat on the edge 
of the stone trough beside the pump, reading and 
re-reading the precious letter, or else knitting at 
the set of new stockings which she hoped he 
would come back before long to claim. For in- 
deed, Monsieur Haulard the tailor, and Clopin the 
seedsman, in the little town yonder, had greatly 
cheered Jules by telling him the Emperor would 
soon drive the Prussians out of the country, and 
that then the newly-raised troops wouid be dis- 
banded, and the soldiers would return to their 
homes. 

“The country has lost money enough,” Mon- 
sieur Haulard said. “It will not want to pay sol- 
diers whom it needs no longer.” 

So very few neighbors found their way to the 
Marais to see the lonely couple that Clopin’s wis- 
dom was rarely doubted—for the tailor’s visits 
were far rarer. In one field in the Marais the 
grass had grown high again, for it was late Au- 
gust. There had been a good deal of rain, and as 
the breeze swept over the after-crop, the green 
looked intense against the grayer willows. 

It was a warm afternoon, and Suzanne had gone 
to the front door to cool her hot face. She had been 
bending over the hearth while she stirred the pot- 
au-feu. She stood thinking how cool and re- 
freshing the tall grass looked. What a cheering 
sight it would be to Auguste, who was perhaps | 
marching along a hot, dusty road! She sighed, | 
and then she looked towards the bridge, for she 
had heard the click of the little gate which led 
into the Marais. 

Some one was coming down the stony path to 
the bridge; some one who was short and square 
and red-faced. This personage walked with a cer- 
tain air of possession, and no woader, for he was | 
Dr. Maubenge, the owner of th: cottage and of 
the field in which it stood; and not only was he | 
the best doctor that could be found between Rouen | 
and Havre, but he was also a most learned anti- 
quary, a member of more than one society, and 
an authority against whose decision there could be | 
no appeal, either in the matter of a Roman urn | 
or a prehistoric monolith. 

Suzanne ran quickly in doors. 

“It is the doctor, Jules.” She looked round, 
and seeing that all was neat and in its place, she 








went back to the door to receive the visitor. | 


He nodded to her, but it seemed as if, instead of 
hastening forward, he slackened his pace. 


Suzanne put her hand up over her eyes, and 
thought how grave he looked, as he came slowly 
towards her. 

“Good-day, Mére Suzanne!” he said. 
how is the good man, eh? 
He smiled as he said this. 

“Come in, Monsieur le docteur; you are wel- 
come ;” she stood aside to let him pass. ‘Mon- 
sieur will find my man much as he left him, ex- 
cept that Jules is wearying for another letter from 
the dear boy” 


“And 
No worse than usual ?” 





The doctor went quickly by her into the square, 
low room. 

“Keep your seat, my good Jules—but you need 
not keep so near the hot hearth; what will you do 
when winter comes, if you broil yourself this way 
in August ?” 

The doctor seated himself with his back to the 
window at some distance from the hearth, but 
Suzanne remained standing, with the expression of 
anxiety deepening in her face, near the table. 

She felt troubled, for a strange idea had come to 
her. It seemed as if the doctor had something to 
tell, and she was bound to stand and hear it—just 
as she had stood to hear Auguste tell his fatal 
news more than a month ago. 

“Ts there fresh news to-day from the army ?” 

It was Jules who broke the silence. The same 
question was on Suzanne’s lips, but she could not 
speak. The certainty that there was bad news 
kept her dumb and motionless. 

The doctor shook his square, grizzled head be- 
fore he answered,— 

“Yes, my friend, there has been fresh news 
every day for more than a week—very bad news, 
too. Our troops have been beaten, and now the 
emperor and half the army are prisoners, and 
there has been great loss of life in the battle fought 
near Sedan.” 

“Holy Virgin!” Jules bent his head till it almost 
touched his knees. 

“Monsieur,”—the doctor started at the sound of 
Suzanne’s voice, it was so feeble—‘‘tell me—tell us 
—yon have brought us news of our boy ?” 


He met her imploring eyes and he turned away ; 
he had to take a large pinch of snuff—too large a 
one, for soon after he had to wipe his eyes with his 
handkerchief. 

Then he nodded kindly at Suzanne. 

“Sit down, my good mother,” he said; “you | 
cannot think so well standing, and I have to tell | 
you something which requires thinking over. | 
Well, then,” he went on when she had seated her- 
self, “I received a letter just now from a friend of | 








mine, a surgeon who is at present at Bouillon. | 





| Some of the wounded have been transported to the 
| castle there from Sedan, and my friend sends a 
| message from Auguste Didier, who is among 
them.” 

He paused; Jules moved restlessly. 

“Mon Dieu!” he murmured, “it is too hard, 
the last and the best of all.” 

But Suzanne neither spoke nor moved. The 
doctor thought she grew paler, but she seemed to 
be listening for her boy’s message. 

“It is very sad for you, my friends,” the doctor 
said, “but I need not tell you it is the fortune of 
war. It must comfort you to know that your boy 
is in good hands. Dr. Godefroi is one of the clev- 
erest surgeons in the army. Auguste sends his 
love, and says that he has a kind doctor and nurse. 
He has, I am sorry to say, received a bayonet- 
wound in the thigh. Now you must tell me what 
I am to write to him in answer.” 

Suzanne unclasped her hands and raised her 
head; she seemed just awakened from sleep. 

“How far off is Bouillon, monsieur ?” she said. 

“How far off ?” the doctor put his hand to his 
chin and looked down at the floor. ‘Well, my 
good Suzanne, it is about one hundred miles from 
Soissons to Bouillon, but from this place to Sois- 
sons it must be more than one hundred and fifty. 
Truly it isa long way, yet, as you see, the post 
travels the distance in a few hours. Ah, modern 
progress is marvellous!” 





Suzanne sat counting her fingers. 





of the way by rail, and walked the rest of the 





“Monsieur,” she said, timidly, “if I went part | 


way, do you think I could reach Bouillon in five 
days?” 

“Walk!” the doctor looked at her anxiously ; 
he thought the shock must have touched her 
brain. 

“Why, Suzanne Didier, you never walked in 
your life. Ihave heard you say that Villequier 
was quite a long way off, and yet the distance 
from my house to Villequier is just two miles. 
Walk indeed! you would fall down on the high 
road before you reached Rouen.” 

“But, monsieur,” she said, “it is possible that 
our boy may not recover, and that he is wanting 
me.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. It was easy 
to see that her words disturbed him, and also 
that he was resolved not to be shaken from his 
opinion. 

“What use could you be to him? You know 
nothing about wounds, and although the poor lad’s 
is an honorable wound, for it is plain that he came 
to close quarters, instead of running away, as so 
many of the cowards did, yeta thrust from a bay- 
onet is an ugly disaster, and only the most skilful 
treatment can be of service.” 

Suzanne’s eyes brightened with eagerness, and a 
red flush rose on each cheek. 

“Monsieur is right. Iam too ignorant to help 
my boy. Thank God, he is in good hands; but, 
Monsieur, the sight of his old mother will cheer 
him; it is necessary for me to go.” 

She kept her voice steady, but tears rolled over 
her furrowed cheeks, and the doctor turned his 
head aside and looked out of the window. 

“Diable !” he muttered, “what am I to say to her ? 
and yet she must not go to Bouillon.” 

Suzanne stood patiently awaiting his answer. 
At last, he said,— 

“My good woman, how can you go?) You have 
no money to spare, and it costs a good many 
francs to get so far as Sedan, and beyond that you 
have the diligence journey to Bouillon, and even 
then how will you find your son ?” 

At this she raised her head, for it had sunk on 
her breast while he spoke; her eyes were glazed 
with tears, but there was a hopeful tone in her 
voice. She had been thinking all this while, and 
what she had to do lay clearly before her. 

“Monsieur will say I am obstinate; perhaps I 
am, but I cannot help it. Even if I tried to stay 
here, my feet would carry me to Auguste. There 
is a little money put by,—it was for him,—well 
then, Monsieur, I will use it for him, and if Mon- 
sieur will be so good, if he will give me a letter 
to this Doctor Godefroi, then no fear but I shall 
get tomy Auguste.” 

The doctor turned round and looked at her cu- 
riously. 

“Women are strange creatures,” he was think- 
ing. “I never knew this one had a will of her own 
till now.” 

“You are foolish as well as obstinate.” He 
stopped and looked at her, but he saw that his 
words did not move her. 

“T suppose you mean to go whether I approve 
or not.” 

She glanced at Jules, but his face was hidden by 
his large bony hand. Monsieur Maubenge guessed 
her meaning, and he led the way into the passage. 
She shut the door after her, and looked pleadingly 
into the doctor’s frowning face. 

“Monsieur—I cannot go if Jules is not willing, 
but I expect he will bid me start at once; he so 
loves the boy, and he cannot go himself. He is too 
stiff, as Monsieur knows.” 

She waited, but no answer came. 

“Well then, Monsieur, it seems to me that I can 
get to Yvetét in time for the evening train to 
Rouen. Monsieur Clopin will take me in his cart 
if I ask him, and my cousin at Rouen will let me 
sleep at her house; so if Monsieur will be so good, 
I would call for the letter to Monsieur Godefroi.” 

The doctor whistled. 

“T could not have planned it out more quickly,” 
he said. ‘Women are certainly nimble-witted— 
well, well, it is just possible, you Know, that Jules 
will not let you go. I hope he won't.” 

She bent down, and kissed his hand. 

“Pardon me, Monsieur, but I must go; it seems 
to me that my boy keeps asking for his mother, 
and that already I ought to be on the road. May 
I come at six o’clock for the letter, Monsieur le 
docteur ?” 

He stared at her. ‘I suppose so,” he said dogged- 
ly; then as he turned away he muttered, “The 
mos absurd proposal I ever heard, but there is no 
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use in going against instinct, we all know that. | 


She is as likely to die of anxiety if she remains, as 


to die of fatigue if she goes 


, socither way, I fear it | 
will be the last of poor old Suzanne.” 


| 
(To be continued.) 
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WHEN FROM THE SKIES. 
Whe mm the skies, that wintry gloom enshrouds, 
Theb somes fall and Mutt ound my head, 
Methinks the sprin ven now his light must shed 
(Yer heavenly land beyond the clouds, 
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THAT FRESHET. 


“T guess I'll tell ye how’t I was ketched nappin’ 
Haw! haw! | 


by water-power, as you may say. 


” 


haw! | 

The captain’s great jolly laugh seemed to shake | 
the frail piazza where, his arm-chair tipped back, | 
his fect caught up on the rungs, and his big gray 
head resting on the pillar behind him, he had | 
seated the morning, having seen all 
the fed the and 
scolded the youngest hostler. He was an old stage- | 
driver among the White Hills. 


himself for 


driving-partics off, chickens, 


“T wa’n’t on this rowt that time; I'd laid off a 
spell, to change round with a feller over to the 
Green Mounting region, who wanted to see his 


folks that had settled to Jackson, and T had cous- 
ins over to Woodstock where he put up; so he 
Least- | 
ways, that’s what we agreed on, but you can’t al- | 


took my rowt and I took his’n for a week. 


ways tell what'll happen. | 
“1 
the east side of 


vot a-goin’ of a Monday, the line bein’ on | 
Mountings from Wood- | 


a sightly road and a good 


the Green 
stock down to Ludlow ; 
‘un, but the mountings aint nothin’ to speak of | 
besides Washinton, and them. 

“But ‘twas well enough for Vermont. The road 
lay quite a ways alongside of Black River, a kind 
of a big brook like, with quite a few little ponds 
threaded on to’t, same as a child strings raspb’ries 


onto a blade o” grass, only the 


ponds didn’t slip 
the’ 
was place s, lots of ‘em, where the road come jest 


along close’t together as the berries will; but 


on a ledge as ‘twere, betwixt the mountings and 
the ponds, where passin’ was bad onless vou'd ot 
the inside track, and then ‘twas bad for the other 


feller, now [tell ve! 

“Well, the stave was a kind of a one-hoss con- 
at all, but a sort 
ats and 


cern, anyhow; "twasn’t a coach 
of a Jersey wagon, with three s a tarpau- 
jin-like cover; no seat a-top, nor no place for bag- 
gage, without "twas some light thing like a fishin’- 
rod, or brooms, or umbrells. 

down from Wood- 
stock to Ludlow, where 't met the train, of a-Mon- 


“It didn’t go every day, only 


day, up a-Tuesday, and so on, which fetched it up 

a-Saturday ; and ‘twas agreed that T should be to 

Ludlow the next Monday. From that [took it; | 
and Jim Dorsey, that was the other fellow, should 

be to Ludlow ready to take it back Tuesday. 

“LT liked it wellenou 
wouldn't no more change 


h for jesta week, but land! 
I 


veller coach and the rushin’ trot of my four dap- 


the swing of my old 


ple-gray horses for that old tinklin’ rattle-trap and 


Jim's two scrawny chestnut mares, than Pd change | 


a Amesbury bugey for a wheelbarrer ! 
“But them mares was fair to go. T don’t deny 
it; part Morgan, ve see; smart and knowin’, but 


real spittires, spunky as a red squirrel. However, 
L didn’t have no querrel with ‘em, nor they with 
me, so we got along well enough. 

“Come along tow’rdst the end of the week, I 
begun to think ‘twould be good ef T could fetch 
round to Ludlow consider’ble early a-Monday, so’s | 
to get back 1} 


could cateh the stage goin’ up a-Tuesday, and so 


in the evenin’ to Bartlett, where 
be good and ready for to drive it down a-Wednes- 


day. It went them days every other day, mine 
did, and Joe Harker he driv his team for specials. 

“T didn’t see how to fetch it without breakin’ in 
on Sunday, and I don’t never cale'late to do that 
except in case of need, and mine wa’n't really 
that; but at last I figgered it to drive down to the 
Furnace after I to Woodstock a-Satur- 
day, and stay over there till Monday mornin’, and 


got back 
so get into Ludlow real early. 

“Twas nigh on to full moon, ye see, so *twould | 
be light enough; and [ hadn't no down mail to 
carry, and if there wasn’t no passengers to go, why, 
‘twas all right. 
one 
out to Ing: 
she'd got to get to Boston by sec ha time to sail 


. . ° | 
But come to tind out, the’ was 


passe! r, and she was a girl who was goin’ 








y somewheres to be a missionary, and 
along with the rest. 

“Td seen her to meetin’, and heerd tell what she 
was intendin’ to do; so 1 made bold to ask her if 
she'd just as lives go as fur as the Furnace a-Sat- 
urday; for I thought ef she was accommodatin’ 
cnough to sail the seas for to teach the heathen, | 
she’d most likely be obligin’ in other respects ; and 
so she was 

“You see, her folks wa'n’t in Woodstock. 


is, she hadn't got an 


| 
Fact 
v folks to speak of, but she’d 
been teachin’ school there; so when she found out 


there was preachin’ down to the Furnace, she sai 
and I her notice to be ready by 
seven o'clock a-Saturday night. 

“I dono as ever | see sech a day as that Satur- 
day was in my life! | 


she'd go, sive 


“[’ve always noticed that when there’s goin’ to 
be a big storm, there's a spell of tine weather fust; 
but I always notice it afterwards is the trouble. 

“T never thought of no storm that day, now I 
tell ye. “Twas clear and fair as June, the sky 
bluer’n an indigo bird, the air jest as soft, and the 


| weather! 


| in’, but she wouldn’t hear to ’t 


| out of the spouts, but we all cale’lated ’twould 


| weather, and I was for settin’ out, and so was she, 
| for the ship was goin’ to sail a-Wednesday, but 


| other vessel. 


| he'd sing hymns by the hour, and I tell you they 
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was so gullicd an’ covered with stun we had to 
cut round through the lots, takin’ down fences and 
runnin’ through folkses’ vards, but they didn't 
|mind; and some places he and me had to get out, 
| and h’ist the wagin over brooks where there 
wasn’t no bridge, but a piank that she’d walk 
over. 

“Everywhere the country was like desolation; 
little intervales where there ’d been a strip of good 
soil, mabbe four or five acics, was now three foot 
| of sand, and wouldn’t never grow a crop again. 
| Punkins was stuck up in the tree crotches, and 
sailin’ down the little streams as keerless as dead 
leaves; mills was undermined and tumbled over, 
trees fallen, railroad tracks washed out, and rails 
sidlin’ off into the water, and we went here and 


woods mixed up of every color that ever was 
thouczht of exceptin’ blue, and glowin’ jest like a 
hickory fire in the hot sun. Why, it made you 
laugh jest to be livin’ and breathin’ in sech 
“TI tell you, I drove them hosses easy up from 
Ludlow; and I rubbed ’em off real well and give 
‘em a good feed before we left Woodstock, Miss 
Peters and I—Sabriny Peters was her name. 
“The moonlight was elegant to drive in, and 
seemed as though the woods was full of flowers 
they smelled so good. "Twa’n’t nothin’ but the 
dry leaves, and the balsam firs, and the ground | 
smells, but ’twas nice, and she kep’ a-talkin’ to me | 
all the way real pious, so ’t I got kind of Sunday- | 
fied and scemed as though I might ha’ driv’ clear | 
to Ludlow and done me as much good as preach- 





; So we stopped to 
the Furnace, ten mile this side, and I put out the 
hosses and went to bed consider’ble sleepy. 

“But tow’rdst morning I woke up and heerd it 
rain. 

“<Of all things!’ says I to myself. 
’tis so? but so ’tis.’ 


lin’ down, hosses dancin’ and shyin’, and flyin’ 
down hill; but Miss Peters had grit, the best I 
ever see; she never screeched, nor cried, nor said a 
word; she looked kind of white by times, but 
| she’d laugh when we got to a smooth piece and 
say,— 


“This is nice, 


‘Can’t be | 
And then I went to sleep 
again, knowin’ I couldn’t help its rainin’ if I 
wanted to, and I dono as I did want to. 

“But I tell you it did rain a-Sunday! Come 
down hull water all day, no cessation on ’t as you 
may say; a-pourin’ and a-swashin’ and a-sizzlin’ 


’ just as chipper as a robin. 
Falls, says I,— 

“*Well, you’re gritty! if your flesh ’n blood was 
as strong as your sperit, I’d back ye against them 
heathin parts any day in the week !’ 

“For you see she was as limp as a rag when we 
did get there, and I had to kerry her in like a 
baby. 

“T left ’em there, for Jim was a-waitin’ for the 
hosses, and I could get onto the railroad for home 
there. "Iwasn’t so bad to the nor-east, the flood 
wasn’t, and I never expected to see her no more 
when I shook hands with her, and she said kinder 
under her breath,— 

“«¢God bless ye.’ 

“But don’t you b’lieve! three years after that, 
jest about that time o° year, I took a job to drive 
some folks round the country after the taverns was 


stop by night. It didn’t though, not a mite; it 
rained wuss and more so, as folks say, and Mon- 
day mornin’ the lake next to the tavern was all 
over the road a foot deep, and the’ was five bridges 

well, sluice-bridges some of ’em was—a-bobbin’ 
and a-sailing down that pond, and duckin’ under 
the bridge to the outlet, which was pretty well sot 
up, or it would ha’ gone too. 

“Now I don’t never like to be daunted by 


there came a man from a mile below who said 
that the bridges betwixt Ludlow and the Furnace 
was swep’ away, at least the first two of ’em, and 
there wasn’t no mile of the road but what 
washed a’most to bits as fur as they could tell. 

“Well, water’s a handy thing to hev round, and 
it’s sightly to look at when it comes slippin’ over 
sheets o’ stone and tumblin’ round the corners of | 
rocks, as it does up to Jackson Falls; and it’s 
cood for the ground, some on’t; but too much of 
it is kinder onregulated an’ pretty severe. 

“It hindered Miss Peters and me consider’ble 
that day, and the next day was worse. 


*twas a warm day and doors was open, and a bell 
ringin’, for twas preparatory lecter day, I jedged, 
bein’ the Friday afore the first Sunday in Novem- 
ber, and I’ll be hanged if I didn’t see her and him 
a-walkin’ arm in arm up to the chapel door side of 
the meetin’-house. 

“T like to have larfed out, but I didn’t, and they 
never see me at all. [made some queries to the 
next town where we stopped to supper, and sure 
enough, they said Mr. Palmer had married a gal 
from up country by the name of Sabriny Peters. 
That ship for Ingy went off and left her, and he 
sort of promised her, that if she’d wait a spell, 
they’d go to Ingy together some day, Providence 
permittin’. Poor little cre’tur’! I was real glad 
she’d staid to Vermont till she got a husband, for 


Was | 


“There wasn’t nobody to the tavern. I mean 
no visitors, only her and me and the young feller 
that came up from Ludlow to hold meetin’ to the 
Furnace that same Sunday, and couldn’t hold it 
on account of the rain, nor couldn’t get away 
neither. 

“Ile wanted to go the worst way, for he was 
just goin’ to be settled to a little town down the 
river, his fust settlement, and he was goin’ to be 
ordained an’ installed an’ all that, a-Wednesday. 
Seems the church was fixin’ over and his people 
went to the Methody meetin’ whilst ’twas fixin’, 
so he came up to the Furnace Sundays, for a 
while, to spell the Ludlow man who took it reg’- 
lar. 

“T forgot to say it kep’ a-rainin’ all day a-Mon- 
day, and the water risin’, of course, and so all 
night, and Tuesday noon it let up a mite and we 
tried to get a telegram through by means of a 
man goin’ to Ludlow afoot, but it took him a hull 
day to get there, skinnin’ around on fences and 
getting acrost brooks up to his middle, and when 
he got there ‘twasn’t of no use, for the poles were 
undermined and broke down for miles and miles, 
railroad fills swep’ down to the bottom, cuttin’s 
covered two foot deep with sand, banks caved in, 
and nobody knows what all. 

“She bore it pretty good. I sorter mistrusted 
that she didn’t care no great what did become of But by this time the reptile was thoroughly aroused, 
her anyway, bein’ a friendless, homeless little cre- | and struggling with great violence. Puttiag forth all 
tur; one of them sort that would ha’ made a real | their strength, they were barely able to overmatch 
good wife for somebody if she had took that turn, | his efforts. 

| 


out there all alone, without a protector. I tell ye 
when I want things drawed, J want a strong team; 
that’s common-sense, that is; and I b’lieve it’s jest 
as good to use common-sense a-doin’ of the Lord’s 
work as our ’n, don’t you ?” 
Rose TeRRY COOKE. 
—§ 
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By William T. Hornaday. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 
Another Crocodile, 

It was indeed a risky maneuvre. 

For no sooner did the crocodile feel their grasp on 
his tail, than he began a tremendous struggle to free 
himself and to snap at his assailants. It required all 
their strength to retain their grip on him, and prevent 
his wrenching his tail out of their hands. 

“Hang to him, partner!” panted Ben. Steadily 
they backed toward the shore, gaining foot by foot, 
dragging the great saurian after them. 





° 
“Come in out of the wet, ve varmint!” shouted 
ae wean! David, triumphantly, as they dragged the struggling 

: | monster out upon the sand. “And don’t you go near 
that water any more! Oh, you'd bite me, would you?” 
he added, as the crocodile gave a vicious snap side- 
| wise at him. Its bony jaws and cruel, glittering teeth 
came together with a blood-curdling crash, but so 
long as his assailants held fast to his tail, he could 
not turn around far enough to catch them. 

“Now we must have a rifle, Davie, to give him a 
finisher. You run up the bluff and get one, and J°// 
hoid him,” said Ben, determinedly. 

“Why, man alive, you can’t do it!” cried David. 

“Well, IT will doit, anyhow! You go on. Don't 
wait, but give him a shot from up there—he’s such a 
thing to hold to!—and be quick !” 

David sealed the bank, ran to where his rifle lay, 
and reloaded it while he got in position for a shot. 


“T guess she made it some easier for that young 
feller to content when he 
waitin’ for him down to Cotoot. 

“*You don’t seem to fret none about this here 
disapp’intment, Mis’ Sabriny,’ says I, kinder jog- 
gin’ of her up to see what she would say. 

“*Well,’ says she, smilin’, ‘why should I? 
"Taint as though I was goin’ home, you know; 
and if it is right that I should be left behind by 
the Singapore, TL do not doubt I shall sail by some 
I shall do what the Board advises.’ 

“You're real philosophical,’ says I, ‘and [’m 
glad on't, for it can’t be helped, this flood can’t, 
and I should mortally hate to have ye fret your- 
self to pieces,’ says I. 

“So we did a lot of talkin’; she told him all 
about her folks, and their dyin’ when she was a 
child, and her aunt, that fetched her up, a-dyin’, 
too, and how she thought she could do more ser- 
vice as a missionary than she could to home, and 
so on; and then he told about his folks, his old | 
mother (pa bein’ dead), and his parish. She and 


stay knew 





rn 





rhe crocodile was now struggling more violently than 
ever, and snapping viciously first one side and then 
| the other; but Ben held to it. 

“Give it to him, quick!” he shouted, appealingly. 

David dropped upon one knee, aimed carefully for 
the neck vertebra, and fired. 
flew open, but the eyes were tightly 
limbs stiffened and quivered. 
creature was dead. 

“That skin is worth thirty-three dollars, old man!” 
David exclaimed. 

On the next afternoon, while David was busy at 
camp with the final preparation of the three croco- 
dile skins, Ben unloaded the canoe and paddled off 
alone. He went down to the outlet of the lagoon, 
crossed the river to a low sand-bank they had ob- 
served lying a few miles below, and returned at night 
| in quite a state of excitement. He reported having 


shut and the 
In a few minutes the 
got pretty friendly, cast away together as they 
was. 

“But after six days the flood really did subside 
some; the roads was awful bad, to be sure, but by 
the next week Monday we fetched up courage to 
start. LI harnessed them mares to a rough wagon, 
and I and the minister and Miss Peters driv’ acrost 
country to Bellers Falls. 

“T tell you that was an exper’ence! 








The roads 


shet up, and one day we driv’ through Cotoot; | 


| 
| 


| 





} 
| 
| 


| 





landed on the other sand-bank, which was of great 
extent; and having crossed it, he found a narrow 
lagoon lying between it and the main shore. While 
walking along the bank, he came suddenly in sight of 
an immense crocodile, very much larger than the one 
they had already killed. He tried to get a shot at it, 
but there was no cover of any kind, and in crawling 
over the sand, the reptile saw him and plunged into 
the water. 

“To-morrow we will go after him, and bring him 
home,” said David, confidently. 

Accordingly, early next morning, they paddled 
across the river, dragged their canoe up high and dry 
on the shore, and with their rifles on their shoulders, 
set out across the sand-bank. Ben christened it the 
Little Sahara, on account of vast extent, utter bar- 
renness and irregular, billowy surface. The day was 
hot, and the radiation from the dry, heated sand was 


there, sometimes on two wheels, tippin’ up, scramb- | like the breath of a furnace. 


A Discovery. 


Long before they could see the water of the lagoon, 
at the farther side of the little desert, they espied a 
crocodile lying out on the sand. Dropping on their 
hands and knees, they endeavored to approach within 
rifle range, but the reptile was too wide awake. They 


| were still two hundred yards away, when it suddenly 
“T says to her when we fetched up to Bellers | : 


started forward, slid into the water and disappeared. 
The hunters had risen to their feet to goon, when 
Ben exclaimed, in an undertone,— 

“Down, Davie! down! 


m 


There’s the big one lying 
out below! 


He was right. A hundred yards farther down and 
well out upon the bank, lay an ugly, muddy-looking 
old crocodile, of perfectly enormous size. He lay 
with his legs stretched out lazily, his head flat upon 
the sand, and his eyes shut, basking in the hot sun- 
shine. His peculiar gre 





y and weathered appearance, 
and the absence of bright colors on his scales, plainly 


indicated that he was “an old settler,’ while his 


|} plump body and limbs showed that he lived well. 








she wa’n’t near mighty enough to live any time | 


| 


With but one exception he was the largest crocodile 
the hunters had ever seen, and they determined to 
have him. 

Crouching low upon the sand, they planned the at- 
tack. There was not the smallest bush, weed, or tuft 
of grass to afford ccver for an approach, and their 
only resource was to take what little advantage they 
could of the inequalities of the ground. 

On hands and knees they made their way down, 
until they arrived opposite their game; then after 
carefully studying the lay of the hollows and the 
height of the ridges, they started forward. 

At first they were able to advance along a hollow 
and behind a succession of ridges; but these all ended 
abruptly when the hunters were still a hundred and 
fifty yards away. Leaving their hats behind, they 
now lay flat upon the loose, hot sand, and with the 
back of the crocodile in full view, crawled slowly for- 
ward, All the while they were in dreadful suspense, 
lest the wily old saurian should suddenly take alarm, 
plunge into the water, and render that day’s work 
fruitless. 

But it was absolutely necessary for them to get 
nearer. Their rifles were of small calibre for such a 
huge animal; and bare-headed, hot and excited as 
they were, they knew it would be folly to fire at long 
range. 

Slowly and laboriously they dragged themselves 
forward, until only a hundred yards separated them 
from their coveted prize. Would he wait longer? 

It was too uncertain to fire at that distance, all 
hings considered, and in sheer desperation they kept 
yn. 

The sand filled their clothes and covered their per- 
spiring faces and hands, but they carefully kept it out 
of the muzzles of their rifles. 


t 
« 


Twenty-five yards far- 


CANOE AND RIFLE ON THE ORINOCO. | ther, and the crocodile suddenly raised his head and 


looked about suspiciously. He must have thought a 
pair of big turtles were coming toward him, or he 
would surely have fled. 

The hunters stopped instantly, and remained for 
several minutes without moving a muscle. 
high time to fire. 


It was 
Slowly, very slowly, they got their 
rifles in position, cocked them, and wiped the perspi- 
ration out of their eyes. David then whispered soft- 
ly,— 

“Ready! One—two—three !” 

Their rifles spoke together, and instantly they 
sprang to their feet. Like an echo to the shots, the 
crocodile’s jaws flew wide open, and shut again with 
a loud snap! Then it ran quickly down the sloping 
bank into the water; but, to the astonishment of the 
hunters, it wheeled about and as quickly rushed out 


again! 
| 


| He dropped his rifle, 


Again the reptile’s jaw | 


A Dangerous Experiment, 


David here did a very foolish and dangerous thing. 
ran forward like the wind, 
straight toward the wounded crocodile, and stooped 
to seize it by the tail. But with surprising quickness 
the burly monster wheeled around, raised himself 
high on his fore legs, flung his terrible jaws wide 
open within @ foot of David’s face, and brought them 
together. 

“You Davie! Come away from there!” shouted 
Ben, terrified at the other’s position. 

David dodged back, thoroughly scared at the sud- 
den turn of affairs, and sprang round to the end of 
the huge tail. 

“Bring my rifle, quick /” he shouted. 

“Come away from that, I tell you!” yelled Ben, 
running forward, tugging desperately at the empty 
shell which had stuck fast in his rifle. 

Again the crocodile wheeled around, facing his 
unarmed assailant, raised himself defiantly as before, 
and uttered a deeply guttural snarl of rage. 

“Bring my rifle, why don’t you?” shouted the boy, 
in desperation, as he again ran round to the tail. 

“Shut your mouth, and come away from there!’ 
angrily commanded his comrade, who was by this 
time close at hand and shoving in a fresh cartridge. 


| The crocodile whirled around, but again David sprang 


nimbly out of its reach. An instant later Ben’s rifle 
was at his shoulder, anda bullet went crashing into 
one of the neck vertebrx of the dangerous reptile, 
and ended its career. 
‘Another!’ said David, with a white face. Another 
shot was fired. Five minutes later he was stone dead. 
“Look here, youngster!” said Ben, severely. “You 


don’t want to do the like of that again, do you hear? 
What were you thinking about, anyhow?” 
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“Well, you see, I was afraid he would go back into | 
the water; and I wanted to—to keep him busy and 
keep his mind off the water until you could come up 
and killhim. You know we might have lost him but 
for that!’ said David. 

“Humph! You intended to catch him by the tail 
and hold him, that’s what you thought about. Why, | 
you could have held a train of cars as easily as you | 
could him, lively as he was! I thought he was-going 
to grab you up andruninto the water with you!” 
said Ben, seriously. 

“Oh no!” said the other, airily. ‘He only wanted 
to show me what a fine set of teeth he had. But isn’t 
he an old monster, though?” 

This crocodile measured thirteen feet tive inches, 
and his weight could not have been less than seven 
hundred pounds. With infinite labor the hunters re- 
moved the thick hide of the tough old saurian, car. | 
ried it all the way across that wide sand-bank to the 
canoe, and at nightfall paddled back to camp, thor. | 
oughly wearied with their long day’s work. 

By the end of their first week out they had killed | 
two more fine crocodiles, one ten feet in length, and 
the other ten feet ten inches. Of these two speci- 
mens they preserved the skeletons entire. 

The fact that they were hunting with a definite 
purpose, and that the success of their trip depended 
upon their skill with their rifles, added an element of 
interest to their work which it could not have pos- | 
sessed otherwise. They toiled as earnestly for “speci- | 
mens” as they ever did at home in the field or shop, 
and their enjoyment of the life they led was both in- | 
tense and wholesome. 

An old Indian turtle-eatcher occasionally visited | 
the lagoon in his little couriyara ; and the crocodile- 
hunters soon made friends with him. 

His method of catching turtles called for an artiller- 
ist’s judgment and a billiard-player’s skill; to the 
two Americans it was really wonderful. 

His weapons were a bow and arrows, the latter 
made of light reeds with a small iron pin fitting into 
a socket in the end of the shaft, and tied fast to it by 
asmall, stout cord. The turtle-catcher’s mode of at- 
tack was to sit quietly in his canoe in the middle of 
the lagoon, and watch for the turtles to come to the 
surface to breathe. They seldom showed themselves 
nearer to his canoe than fifty yards, usually at a good 
deal more than that distance. 

When a turtle came up within range and floated 
quietly at the surface for a few moments, the old fel- 
low would carefully measure the distance with his 
eye, take aim and shoot an arrow high in the air, so 
that it would describe a parabolic curve and fall per- 
pendicularly upon the turtle’s back. If the point 
pierced the shell, it stuck fast and came out of the 
reed, which would float on the water, and being at- 
tached to the pin, it would keep the turtle from sink- 
ing until it could be secured. It was like mortar-tir- 
ing, only more difficult. Very often the old man 
missed his aim; but he was sufficiently successful in 
his captures to be able to make a living by them. 
David bought two fine turtles of him at a fair price, 
which were preserved for mounting. 

On the eighth day of their stay on the island both 
the hunters started out on what was to be their last 
shooting excursion before proceeding down the river. 
They paddled across the lagoon, landed and separated. 
Ben went towards the head of the lagoon, while 
David set out to visit the sand-bars at the mouth. 





In the Quicksands. 


Close to where the lagoon opened into the river, 
there lay a low, level sand-bank of about two acres in 
extent, which rose but three or four inches above the 
surface of the water. David found two cormorants 
sitting at its farther edge, one of which he promptly 
knocked over with a rifle bullet, then started to se- 
cure it. As he ran forward, he noticed that the sand- 
bank which he had to cross was wet and newly 
formed, but it was tirm and hard; without pausing, he 
ran on and was within twenty feet of where it lay, at 
the water’s edge, when suddenly, without an instant’s 
warning, the ground dissolved beneath his feet and 
he sank knee-deep in sand and water. 


“Ha! quicksand!’ he thought, and wheeled about | 
to step on firm ground; but to his horror he found 


that the very ground that he had just crossed se- | 
curely was changed to quicksand. He struggled | 
forward for half a dozen paces or more, sinking to his | 
knees at every step, but with each step hoping to gain | 
firm footing. 

Vain hope. He sank so deeply that he was soon | 
exhausted and compelled to pause for breath. It | 
flashed across his mind, too, that he might be swal.- | 
lowed up here and leave not even a sign of his fate. | 
rhe yielding sand was half-way up his thigh already. | 
He pitched his rifle as far as he could towards the 
shore, and sent his hat sailing after it, so that if he 
disappeared, they would tell the story; all this in less 
than ten seconds. Then he shouted, “Help!” but his 
voice was lost in the dead silence which surrounded 
him like a sea. He snatched his revolver from its 
case and fired three shots in quick succession as a 
signal of distress to Ben. Thank heaven, he was in 
sight, on the shore, but nearly a mile away, and he 
realized that his faithful friend, who would save him 
or die in the attempt were he only there, could uot 
possibly arrive in time to help him. 

With men who are cool and collected in the face of 
deadly peril, the mind acts like flashes of lightning, 
illuminating all their surroundings. David vividly 
remembered having read that the more an animal 
struggles in quicksand, the faster it sinks; but he saw 
it would be folly to give over all effort to save him- 
self, and made one more fierce struggle to reach firm 
ground. But in doing so, he lost his balance, fell for- 
ward, and his arms sank to the elbow. a powerful 
effort he recovered himself; the great drops of cold 
perspiration trickled from his forehead; and witha 
choking sensation the bitter thought came to him that 
it was hard Inck to die in that miserable way. 

Then again he shouted for help with all the energy 
of despair. He saw Ben running bareheaded down 
the shore, but he was still a long way off. With that 
strange attention to trifling details which arrests for 
a brief instant a miad in distress, David noticed that 
his friend was empty-handed. This reminded him to 
lighten his own weight by throwing off his cartridge- 
bag. 

By that time he had sunk nearly to his hips. He 
thought of the sorrow his death would cause at home; 


ae 
ve 


| brown-haired girl classmate. 
| an inside pocket; but he could not take time to look 


|} tremendous effort to swim out of it “dog-fashion.” 


| Venezuela couriyara can go, driven by the practised 


and his thoughts dwelt for a moment on a certain | 
He had her picture in 


at it then. When the sand came up to his waist he 
determined to throw himself forward, and make a 


He resolved that he would keep on the surface, or die 
trying. 

But help was nearer than he thought, or had dared 
to hope. It chanced—most opportunely for him— 
that a small canoe containing two Indians was com- 
ing leisurely down close to the shore of the island; 
and as his cry for help rang out, the two occupants 
suddenly stopped paddling and remained for a mo- 
ment on the alert. Then they leaned forward, plunged 
their paddles into the water and sent the light craft 
flying forward towards the sounds of distress. One 
can have scarcely an adequate idea how fast a small 





hands of these river boatmen. 

Two minutes later the shallow little canoe shot 
round the point and came skimming swiftly across 
the still surface of the lagoon, straight towards the 
sinking man. It was the old turtle-catcher and his 
son. 

** Animo, setior !*’ (Courage, sir). 

Hearing a shout, David looked behind him and saw 
that deliverance was at hand. He had prepared to 
di¢ like a brave man, without a whimper or a tear; 
but when he saw that he was about to be rescued, his 
fortitude gave way; and out of genuine pity for his 
own recent distress, he snivelled. But how were his | 
rescuers to reach him in the middle of that quicksand | 
without a rope? | 
The frail little craft slid up on the sand for nearly | 


half its length; the occupants sprang out, one on | 





| and is the longest ‘boy’ in the world,” said Mr. Little, 


delightful experience of the day. Such surroundings |. 


are enough to thaw the most uncongenial spirit, and 
with travellers who are full of rollicking good-humor 
as were Ben and David, the camp-fire draws forth an 
endless chain of cheerful anecdotes, reminiscences 
and speculations for the future. To a camper-out 
the plainest food is palatable; and in fine weather 
none but a chronic grumbler can find it in his heart | 
to quarrel with the bill of fare. 

Two weeks after leaving Crocodile Island, David 
and Ben reached Barrancas, where they boxed up 
their specimens and sent them to Trinidad, and 
this done, continued on to Sacupana, where they 
hoped to meet Senor Alfredo and begin hunting in 
earnest. Leaving Barrancas and following the main 
channel of the Orinoco, they were soon in the delta— 
the mysterious delta, an uninhabited wilderness of 
tropic forest. 


(To be continued.) 
—$—$—$$<$<@>——____ 
For the Companion. 


THE GIANT IN CUBA. 


“Have you seen the giant, Darre?” 

“No, sir; but what giant, and where is he?” 

“Mount Caskell; and he is here in this hotel, hav- 
ing arrived last night. He weighs a quarter of a ton, 


soberly. 

“You have seen him, then?” 

“T have; as a privileged boarder, in my own house, 
Was adinitted to his private room.” 

“Will he exhibit here? I should like to see him.” 
“He says not. He is going to Cuba to-morrow; but 











IN THE QU 


either side, and holding fast to the sides, to keep | 
themselves from sinking below their knees, they | 
shoved the boat along through the yielding sand and 
struggled along beside it, until they reached David 
and pulled him in. He was weak as a child, and sat 
down without saying a word. Then the canoe was 
slowly and laboriously pushed back into the water, 
and the fishermen climbed in. 

They paddled down to the point; and there David 
crawled out on the bank, just as Ben Chester came 
up, red as a boiled lobster, puffing like an engine, and 
almost fainting with exhaustion. It was a wonder 
he did not have a sun-stroke. 

“I’m sorry I made you take such a run for nothing, | 
partner,” said David, weakly and apologetically. | 

“Never do you—mind that! I’m all right—if you | 
are,” said Ben, panting heavily. “But I call that a | 
mighty close shave. Whew! How did you get into | 
such a fix, anyhow?” 

David explained how the sand gave way and turned 
to quicksand after he had walked over it; and they 


| immediately planned to prevent the repetition of so 


dangerous an occurrence. 

The old turtle-catcher and his son were invited to 
paddle up to their camp on the island, and await 
their arrival. Half an hour later Ben and David 
found them there; and in token of his thankfulness 
David offered the old man a shining ten-dollar gold 
piece, as a present. But with many polite expres- 
sions of appreciation, it was gently but firmly re- 
fused. He was finally prevailed upon to accept, as a 
remembrance of the occasion, a handsome little spy- 
glass in a leather case. 

They also induced him to sell them the little canoe 
which had been the agent of rescue. David wanted 
it, partly for his own satisfaction, and also because 
they needed a small, light canoe. 

The following day they broke up their comfortable 


camp on the island, and with their small canoe in | 


tow, paddled on down the river. The crocodile skins 
and skeletons, already quite dry and odorless, were 
folded up compactly and stowed away in the bottom 
of the canoe, until an opportunity should offer to ship 
them by steamer to Trinidad. 

Their voyage down the river to Barrancas was with- 
out incident; they paddled and sailed, when they 
could, during the cool hours of the morning and after- 
noon, and rested quietly on shore at noon when the 
heat was greatest. 

At evening they drew their canoes up on the clean 
sandy shore, slung their hammocks between some 
stout stakes, carried for that especial purpose, and 
built a camp-fire. If any birds had been shot during 


the day, David skinned them while Ben prepared 
their supper. 

Camping on shore in the open air, with no rain to 
fear, no musquitoes, a balmy breeze blowing and the 
starry heavens for their canopy, was always the most 


ICKSANDS. 


you may see him if you wish, and he may want to see 
you,” said Mr. Little, my long-time friend, blandly. 

“1 shall be delighted, thank you,” I replied. 

“We will look for the manager,” said Mr. Little, 
leading the way to the reading-room, where sat a lit- 
tle man behind a large newspaper. Below projected 
a pair of polished boots; above, the least bit of a pol 
ished head. The owner was in retirement behind the 
sheet. Mr. Little addressed the paper. 

“Mr. Dunseeth, this is the young man whom I men- 
tioned,—Mr. Darre,—on a tour for his health.” 

The great sheet went down, the little man went up, 
on two sound limbs; two gray eyes looked sharply at 
me, the bald head nodded briefly, the mouth under a 


| sandy mustache opened enough to say one word,— 


“Come.” 
Thanking Mr. Little for his kindness, I followed 
Mr. Dunseeth to a back parlor door. Here I stopped 


| . : . 
| short, while my guide entered the room, saying to a 


mountain of flesh and bones, seated on an oaken ta- 
| ble,— 
| “This is the young ian recommended by Mr. Lit- 
| tle.” 

“Come in, we won’t harm ye,” rolled out of the 
monster like ‘booms’ from a half-dozen guns, and 
the giant slowly rose from his seat, up, up, up, al- 

| most to the ceiling. 


| - History. 


” 


Quite ashamed of my expression of fear or surprise, 
| or both, for I had never before seen such a huge mor 
| tal in the “human form divine,” I went forward, and 
while he enclosed my hand with a bear’s grip in his 
huge palm, he inquired my name, in broad Scotch ac- 
cent. 

“Darry? IT loike that; it’s Scotch-loike,” he said. 

Recovering what was left of my hand from his grasp, 
I timidly inquired his name. 

“Angus Mt. Caskell, known as the ‘Great Scotch 
Giant Boy,’ ” he answered in a terrible bass, drawing 
himself up grandly. Gathering courage, I inquired 
his height. 

“Eight feet in me stockings,’ he answered, “the 
height o’ me illustrious countryman Wallace.” 

“And your weight, sir?” I ventured. 

“Five hundred and twenty pounds.” 

“Why are you called a boy, sir? From your size 
and weight, one might concede your manhood,”. I 
said. 

“Mrs. Doonseeth, do ye hear that noo? Oh! ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Darrv; this is the most excellent Mrs. 
Doonseeth,” said the giant, bowing to a little lady 
who had been sitting at the great table, a silent lis- 
tener to our conversation, up to this moment. 








To make this introduction brief, let me say that be- | 


fore leaving the giant at the Victoria Hotel, in 
Charleston, S. C., that night, I had hired with him for 
| the tour of the Island of Cuba, 


The steamship Jsabel,* with the “Great Scotch 
Giant Boy,” Mr. and Mrs. Dunseeth and myself on 
board, passed out between Forts Moultrie and Sump- 
ter at five o'clock in the eveuing of the following day, 
November 10, 1853, for Havana, our first: stopping- 
place. The pass 





s across Was as pleasaut as heart 
could wish, and L improved every moment in getting: 
firmly into the good graces of my immense charge. 

The giant was easily induced, over a “poon’ 0” 
candy,” to tell me all about his bovlood days. He 
was born in Scotland, but, with his parents, early re 
moved to St. Ann’s parish,on Prince Edward Island. 
Here he attended school, tished and farmed until two: 
years ago, when he began his travels with Mr. Dun-- 
seeth and lady. 

The passage to Havana, the grand old city and 
beautiful harbor, are too familiar subjects to here 
dwell upon. We employed an interpreter, and soon 
had the giant well advertised. 


Adventures on the Road. 


Our exhibitions at Havana were very successful. 
We coined gold in lovely Matanzas, and decided to 
go to Cardenas, Sau Bemba, and Cienfuegos, south 
side. The journey was long, the days were excessive- 
But the moon 
made it almost as light as the sun by day, and mucle 
more delightful. Indeed, the ¢ 
rounded by rich orang: -groves, 


ly hot, and riding was done at night. 


and old villas, sur- 






rape-vines, banana 

trees, and various tropical fruits and flowers, were 
far more beautiful under the soft rays of moonlight 
than anything my senses ever feasted on by daylight, 
in any other land. 

Between Cardenas and San Bemba we met with a 
startling adventure. We were honbering along ina 
heavy coach drawn by four horses, with a driver, in- 
terpreter, and two guardmen outside, 

Under the seat was a portmanteau containing a large 
sum of money. But the night was lovely; the fair 
moon riding high in the heavens nearly obliterated 
the lesser lights, and not a breath of air stirred blos- 
Even timid Mrs. 
Dunseeth felt no fear on such a bright night. After 
a while we all fell into a light slumber. 

“Crash! Bang!” 

We started up in alarm at the sound of two pistol- 
shots, and looking out, found we were in a wild pass 
of the mountains, with dark mahogany trees and 
rocks on either side. Mrs. Dunseeth sereamed, the 
driver lashed his horses—now at a dead stop—and the 
interpreter cried to the guardmen for help. 

*Robbers, robbers,” 


som or green leaf by the wayside. 


was all we could understand. 
Angus, who had been studying Spanish for the past 
two months, said that a bandit had seized the horses. 

“Then our gold is lost,’ sereamed Mrs. Dunseeth. 

“Hush! Dunseeth commanded, 

“They smell the gold if not our blood,” said the 
giant, but since the robbers did not understand a word 
of English, both his and Mrs. Dunseeth’s unguarded 
expressions were lost on the Spaniards, 

This being the regular passenger-coach, and en- 
trusted toa guard, we were unarmed, and the banditti 


outnumbered us two to one, since the guard had 
dropped down from behind, and run away at the 


first shot. 
was from the interpreter, who was immediately hauled 
from the box, and sat upon like a coroner’s jury on a 
dead man. 


The second shot, as we afterward learned, 


One of the robbers threw open the coach-door, and 
beckoned us out. He was armed all over, and com- 
pletely disguised in peaked-topped, slouched-brim hat, 
half mask and Spanish jacket, faintly seen without. 

“It’s all up with our cash,” said Dunseeth, who had 
no alternative but to alight. 

Sut as he touched the ground, a desperate idea 
struck him, and he shouted at the giant to take his 
sword and dash out at the cowards, 

The giant seized the weapon, and clambered out. 
Such a champion was not expected by the robbers, 
who, on seeing such a monster coming forth, fell back, 
seeing which, Mr. Dunseeth shouted the louder,— 

“At them, Angus! in Heaven’s name, at them, and 
kill every scoundrel on the spot!” 

In pure desperation, the giant elevated the terrible 
sword, seabbard and all, and before the robbers could 
recover from their surprise, he fellupon the foremost, 
and gave hima blow, which, if the sword had been 
naked, must needs have cut the rascal in halves; at 





the same time he roared as only a giant could roar, 
completing their rout. 

Mrs. Dunseeth held me fast by the coat-skirts, but 
looking out, I saw the last banditti reeling away 
aimoug the trees, Angus still roaring after them. 
“They have fled,” I said to Mrs. Dunseeth, who very 
properly fainted, and left me free. She was safe 
enough at present, and I jumped out to look for our 
driver and interpreter. 


| 
| 
| 


“Six of the knaves sat upon me too much,” said the 
| latter, rising from the ground, bruised and sore, while 
| the driver excused himself for being alive at ull, by 
| showing a broken arm. Both were brave fellows, but 
the cowardly guardmen were nowhere to be found. 

} ‘All gone; 
plained. “Get back into the coach as quickly as pos- 
| sible,” said Mr. Dunseeth. ‘Let the wounded driver 
tuke my seat, and I his; the siguor shall drive, and 


” 





too much seare,” the interpreter ex- 


we are off again. 

Mrs. Dunseeth, who had revived from her swoon, 
seriously objected to her husband being exposed out- 
side, but kindly consented for me to ride with the 
driver, as I did. There were $5,000 in the carriage. 

“The rascals would have made a good haul had 
they got at this old leather bag,’ I heard Angus say, 
as we bounced along wildly over the rough road. 

There was great rejoicing in Cienfuegos when it 
The giant was 
drawn into court, and became immensely popular as 
the “slayer of robbers.” 


was learned how we had escaped. 


Avoiding Robbery. 


We reaped a golden harvest here, and afterward 
chartered a small steamboat for the coast towns, for 





| Angus declared that he would never again trust his 
| treasures or self overland. The “tub” was run by 
| two Yankees. 

| Bevies of beautiful ladies flocked to the giant’s 
levees, all along the coast. Rocked in our “tub,” as 
| Angus called our smart little steamer, we returned 
| along the coast to Trinidad without adventure. 


| *The Isabel was a celebrated blockade-runner, later, 
and was burned in Charleston in 1963, She was a beauti- 
ful ship. 
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We gave out notice of two weeks’ stay in Trini- 
dad, but suddenly left as we were shadowed by a 
tall suspicious-looking person, and reached Cien- 
fuegos again in safety. We remained there a week, 
intending to cross over to Santa Fé, on “Isle of 
Pines,” but again discovering the suspicious man 
of Trinidad, our interpreter advised shaping our 
course close along the coast of Batabano. 


police guarded us that night, and on the morrow | 
we put out our bills and banner, and placed a band 
on the balcony of the hall to collect an audience 
for the last exhibition in Cuba of 


“Tur Great Scotcu Giant Boy.” 


Before the band had ceased playing, we were | 
half-way to Havana, where we arrived in safety ' 








THE 


GIAN 


We now had about $7,000 in gold and exchange, 
which Mr. Dunseeth neither dared to take or leave. 
There were no safe express companies, as in the 
States, by which to send money to Havana. We 
held a consultation, leaving out Mrs. Dunseeth, 
and concluded to follow Signor Banba’s, our in- 
terpreter’s, advice and go to Batabano in our steam- 
er—the captain being in our secret—taking the 
money with us. 

We believed that the giant, and not the steamer, 
was watched, so in the midst of a levee a great 
coach was ordered to the rear of the hall, and Mrs, 
Dunseeth having been sent on board the boat, 
which was ready to start at a moment's notice, ev- 
erything else being ready, the giant moved quietly 
to the rear of the crowded room, excused himself 
for a moment, disappeared into the closed coach, 
and driven rapidly to the steamer. Mr. 
Dunseeth and I left by the front way, and soon 
joined the others on the boat. The interpreter re- 
mained as a watch and a decoy to the robbers. 

Other steamers were in port, not under steam, 
and we hoped to get the night’s start if one should 
pursue us at all. 

“Now crowd on all steam, Captain Hodge,” said 
I, as he got safely out from among the harbor 
shipping. 


was 


“Jingo!” he exclaimed, ringing for more steam, 
“there’s nothin’ afloat here-abouts that can catch 
this ‘ere boat 1f she once gits a fair start.” 

“It is one hundred and fifty miles to Batabano ; 
can we reach it before dark to-morrow evening ? 
I inquired. 

“Sartin sure, 


he confidently answered. 

All night long the captain stood at the wheel ; 
and all night long the “hand” crammed the little 
furnace with hard-pine wood. 

At sunrise we discovered a 
It produced no smal 


steamer three miles 
astern. | excitement on our 
boat. 

“If the wood holds out, we 
captain assured 
astern. 

At noon we had evidently distanced the chaser. 

“Wood all out,” cried the faithful fireman. 

“Cut up the railing,’ 


shall beat em,” the 


us, casting an anxious glance 


* coolly answered the cap- 
tain, and the giant, who stood anxiously by, seized 
the axe, and in ten minutes was quite exhausted, 
but the tire was re-supplied. 

“She is gaining on us,” said Dunseeth, who with 
his field glass was watching the foe astern. 

“And Batabano is ten miles ahead,” replied Cap- 
tain Hodge. “It’s a question of speed who gets 
there tirst. Chop up the house; it’s pine an’ will 
stir up a Wilin’ steam,” he coolly added. The 
hand stove in one side of the little cabin, greatly 
to the trepidation of our one lady passenger. 

“Only runnin’ a race for fun,” the captain laugh- 
ingly explained. It lasted but for a moment—the 
laugh, | mean, nor did the wood last much longer 


when the remainder of the cabin followed, till all 


was level with the deck. It saved us, however, and 

we reached the Mole of Batabano twenty minutes 

ahead of the chaser, and went directly to a hotel 
the “Santa Maria.” 

I went out to inform the police of our fears, 
when, to my surprise, I met Signor Banba, who 
in disguise had come on the chaser! 

“It’s right-all-right; don’t fear me of you,” he 
exclaimed, on seeing that I was suspicious of him. 
“LT find out their scheme; it is to rob you. You 
shall advertise your one giant for to exhibit here 
to-morrows two, then take diligence for Havana. 
So you shall trick them. The tall man of Trini- 
dad is yonder, and sees me.” The plan was laid 
before Angus and Dunseeth, and approved. ‘The 


T 


IN CUBA. 


with our treasures. The Jsabe/ was in port, and 
having well paid the most excellent Signor Banba, 
we went on board fhe steamship, and when the 
sunset-gun was fired from the Morro Castle, we 
were under steam for the good city of Charleston. 


——_—_+@r— 


For the Companion. 
THE SANDS OF LIFE. 
With lofty thoughts and noble deeds 
The sands of life are gold; 
With petty thoughts, unworthy deeds, 
They're but earth’s heavy mould. 
JAMES M. ADAMS, 


or 


den’s day), the blue monkshood; Thursday (the 
god Thor’s day), the burdock; Friday (the god- | 
dess Frea’s day), the orchis; and Saturday (Sat- 
urn’s day), the horse-tail. 

We find also that in our own time, the sacred 
days in the calendar of the English Church have 
all their flower or plant emblems; the principal of 
which are, the holly for Christmas, the palm for 
Palm Sunday, and the amaranth for All Saints’ 
Day. 

Monarchs and nations have often had their sym- 
bolic flowers. The thistle is the emblem of Scot- 
land, and the shamrock of Ireland. The fleur-de- 
lis is the badge of the royal house of France, and 
the amaranth of that of Sweden. The rose blooms 
forever on the royal coat-of-arms of England. 

Surely nature bears no product more gracefully 
adapted to such symbolism than the flowers, in the 
intinity of their forms, colors, and poetic signifi- 
cance. 

For the Companion. 
FIRST FLOWERS. 
Welcome the words of hope they bring, 
These petaled heralds of the Spring, 
au 


In lavish freshness, as they spread 
Beneath the pine-bou overhead, 








And hark! the first wee sparrow’s song 
On western breezes borne along! 
Thus spring from winter's cold caress, 
The flowers, the song, and loveliness. 
G. B. G. 
— or 


THE NEW CABINET. 

The first act of President Cleveland was, as is 
usual, the appointment of his Cabinet officers, 
who are, as a matter of course, all Democrats. 
Their names are as follows: Thomas F. Bayard, 
of Delaware, Secretary of State ; Daniel Manning, 
of New York, Secretary of the Treasury; Wil- 
liam C. Endicott, of Massachusetts, Secretary of 
War ; William C. Whitney, of New York, Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Lucius Q. C. Lamar, of Mis- 
sissippi, Secretary of the Interior; William F. 
Vilas, of Wisconsin, Postmaster-General; and 
Augustus H. Garland, of Arkansas, Attorney- 
General. 

Mr. Bayard has served sixteen years without 
intermission in the Senate. His grandfather, fa- 
ther and uncle were also Senators from Delaware 
in their time. During forty-six of the ninety-six 
years since the Constitution went into operation, 
there has been a Senator Bayard, of Delaware. 
The new Secretary of State is a gentleman re- 
spected for his talents and his high personal char- 
acter. He is the third Secretary of State chosen 
from the little State of Delaware,—Louis McLane 





FLOWERS AS EMBLEMS. 

England’s great statesman, the Earl of Beacons- 
field, died on the 19th of April, 1881. Among his | 
other characteristics, he was known to be passion- 
ately fond of flowers; and of all flowers, his favor- 
ite was the pretty little primrose, which grows so 
plentifully on every English tield and lane. 

So it has become the habit of those English peo- 
ple who cherish his memory, to adopt the prim- 
rose as a memento of him. On every 19th of 
April thousands of English are to be seen, in city 
streets and in the country districts, wearing the 

| primrose in honor of the departed statesman. 

| In speaking of this custom recently, Sir Stafford 

| Northcote, Beaconsfield’s colleague and friend, 

| said of the primrose that “it grows everywhere in 

| the country, flowering in the most disadvantage- 

ous and most discouraging situations; and comes 

in the very beginning of spring, spreading itself | 
over our fields as a type of fresh hope, fresh de- 
termination and fresh interest to men.” 

In all ages, and among almost every people, 
flowers have been adopted as symbols, types, and 
emblems of human combination, affection and 
loyalty. The young reader need scarcely be re- 
minded of the red and the white roses which were | 
the badges of the Lancastrian and York rivals to 
the English throne. 

But this symbolism of tlowers dates back to 
periods far older than the time of the wars of the 
Roses. ‘The ancient nations had each its emblem- 
atic flower. The special flower of the Hindoos, 
The 
Chinese display as their national flower the gor- 
geous chrysanthemum, 





| 


for instance, has always been the marigold. 


The Assyrians have for ages proudly worn the 
water-lily. Egyptians delight most of all in the 
heliotrope; though the papyrus leaf, used by the 
ancient Egyptians in place of paper, may also be 
regarded in a high sense as the symbolic plant of 
| the land of the Nile. 
| ‘The Greeks and Romans were in the habit of 
| distributing the flowers in their luxurious gardens 
| among their 
| remoter times the sweet basil and the moon-flower 
| were sacred to Asiatic deities. 





gods and demi-gods; just as in yet 


In the Roman custom, to Juno was devoted the 
| lily, to Venus the myrtle and the rose, to Minerva 
| the olive and the violet; Diana had the dittany, 
| Ceres the poppy, Mars the ash, Bacchus the grape- 


| leaf, Hercules the poplar, and Jupiter, naturally, | 


| the monarch of trees, the oak. 

So, we may infer that among the Romans, the 
| lily and the oak were the emblems of power; the 
| myrtle and the rose, of love; the olive and the 
violet, of learning; the ash, of war; and the grape- 
| leaf, of festivity. 
| Even the days of the week, as we use them now, 
| are named from deities who had each his special 
| flower; the Sun (Sunday), the sunflower; the 
| Moon (Monday), the daisy; Tuesday (the god 


having served in that office under President Jack- 
son, and John M. Clayton under President Tay- 
lor. 

Mr. Lamar has been eight years a member of 
the House of Representatives and eight years in 
the Senate. Four years of his service as a Repre- 
sentative were before the Civil War, and he re- 
signed his seat to enter the Confederate service, in 
which he held a military commission. He was 
sent on a mission to Russia by the Government of 
the Confederate States in 1863. 

Mr. Garland was a member of the Confederate 
Congress. After the war closed, he was chosen a 
member of the United States Senate, but was re- 
fused admission on account of having participated 
in the Rebellion. Afterwards he was chosen Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas from 1875 until 1877, and was 
again elected to the Senate, and admitted. He 
has been a member of that body since 1877. 

Mr. Manning—and the same remark is true of the 


| other three Cabinet officers yet to be mentioned— 


has never held a position under the general Govern- 
ment. He is an editor, and is the only member of 
the Cabinet who is nota lawyer. Mr. Whitney 
has been Corporation Counsel of the city of New 
York; Mr. Vilas is a lawyer of reputation in Wis- 
consin; and Mr. Endicott has been one of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

Since Mr. Lincoln became President, in 1861, 
there have never been more than two Southern 
members of the Cabinet at the same time. Now 
there are three well-known representative South- 
erners. The change is due, as we need hardly say, 
to the difference in the sectional composition of 
the two parties,—the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats. 

But in two other respects Mr. Cleveland has de- 
parted somewhat from the ordinary usage of Pres- 
idents. There is but one member of the Cabinet 
| for the entire Northwest, from Ohio to Oregon. 
On the other hand, there are two members from 
the State of New York. 

It has not been uncommon for the President to 
appoint one Cabinet officer from his own State, 
and two members have sometimes been chosen from 
one State; but in recent years it has never been 
| the case that the President chose two of his secre- 
taries from his own State. 
| Except from a political point of view, however, 
| this is of very little consequence. ‘There is no rea- 
| son why, if the best men to fill the offices all re- 
side in one State, they should not all be taken 
from one State. The only question is, if they are 
really each the best selection that could be made. 

It does not appear that the President has chosen 
these secretaries with special view to the carrying 
out of any particular line of policy on which he is 
determined. It will probably be a good business 
Cabinet, and the transaction of routine business 
is the chief duty of a secretary. 

Beyond that duty a Cabinet minister is expected 





to exercise a certain political influence in his own 





Tui'’s day), the violet; Wednesday (the god Wo- 


and the neighboring States. 


new secretaries will discharge this duty to their 
party remains to be seen. 

Naturally Republicans will think everything 
has been changed for the worse, while Democrats 
look upon the transfurmation as the beginning of 
a new and bappier era. Let us remember that all 
men are patriotic at heart, and that under any 
patriotic guidance the country will live and pros- 
per. 
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SWITCH-WOMAN. 





MARY, THE 


Fifteen years ago a man named John Carroll held 
the post of switchman at the junction of two impor- 
tant railways near Macon, Georgia. He had five 
children and a quick-witted little wife, Mary, who 
sometimes, in an emergency, took his place at the 
switch. Carroll died suddenly, and his wife and chil- 
dren were left destitute. During the week that passed 
before his successor could be appointed, Mary took 
his place and did his work at the switch-rods. 

“Why not let her keep it?” said one of the officials. 

The answer was obvious enough. Because the post 
was one that demanded unwearied watchfulness; be- 
cause the lives of hundreds of passengers depended 
on it daily, and because she was a woman. But the 
directors of the road were Southern men, with warm 
hearts and quick sympathies for women. They re- 
solved to “try little Mary.” 

Little Mary is now a stout, weather-beaten woman, 
with skin the color of leather, a keen eye and strong 
hands. She has never left her post a day, and never 
has she made a single mistake in her fifteen years of 
service, although twenty night-switchmen have been 
dismissed from the same post in that time. 

We find throughout the Southern States many 
women holding unusual posts, and busy at different 
kinds of work which are ordinarily left to men. Some 
of the largest newspapers are owned and partly edit 
ed by women, and some of the successful stock- 
breeders in Kentucky are of the same sex. The 
‘post-masters” of four of the largest cities in the 
South are post-mistresses. At every turn we find 
ladies, born and bred in habits of seclusion and lux- 
ury, struggling cheerfully to support their children. 

Before the war it was considered derogatory for a 
Southern woman to earn money in any way. Now it 
is rather a matter of pride that she does it. She gains 
instead of losing caste by refusing to succumb to the 
hardships of fate. 

The Companion finds its way to thousands of South- 
ern girls, and it would suggest to them that the mere 
fact that a woman earns money does not bring her 
either honor or shame. It is purely a matter of cireum- 
stances. A woman’s first duty is to her home, to pa- 
rents, husband, or children. If this duty calls upon 
her to work for them, outside as well as inside of her 
home, it is nothing for which she should either blush 
or be proud. The real matter of congratulation is 
that she can and does fulfil her duty, in an energetic, 
faithful, womanly fashion, whether as wife, mother, 
post-mistress, or switch-tender. . 


——____$_~@>— 
MONOTONOUS EMPLOYMENTS. 


A sorrowful story comes to us from Virginia, show- 
ing how the routine work of certain occupations 
takes possession of a man, so to speak, until even 
death itself appears an irrelevant incident. 

Cummins, a telegraph-operator in an inland town, 
was receiving the usual Associated Press despatches 
from Richmond, when he wired, “Slower. Have 
been spitting blood. Take it easy.” 

The Richmond operator paused a few moments. 
The tick began again, but from a new hand. 

“Cummins just dead. I take his place. Go on from 
‘address.’ ” 

Another telegraph-operator in England, named 
Monro, was struck with death while at the wire. He 
signalled, ‘‘Send substitute. I am going.’”? When 
he was found, his hand was still on the key. 

An Edinburgh medical journal calls attention to the 
large number of telegraph-operators who become in- 
sane, and attributes the disease in the brain to the 
effort to read by sound for long periods. Proof-read- 
ers, letter-sorters in post-offices, and the signallers of 
trains are all frequent victims to the insanity pro- 
duced by the monotonous, constant use of one func- 
tion of the brain. 

Actors of a single part come under the same cate- 
gory. One low comedian who had played the same 
part over three hundred nights successively, was 
struck while on the stage by sudden imbecility and 
was led off, an idiot. The larger proportion of insane 
women in our asylums are the wives of poor farmers, 
whose steady labor has no relief by amusement or 
reading. 

There are many such monotonous pursuits among 
American industries. But all danger can be averted 
by giving to the brain relaxation and change of 
thought. 








ae 
TOO “FORWARD.” 

In the centre of the main building at the New Or- 
leans Exhibition a fine grand piano stood upon an 
elevated platform. It was intended to be used in the 
concerts given occasionally by noted artists. 

On one morning, a little girl of twelve took posses- 
sion of it, perched herself on the stool, opened the 
lid, put her foot on the loud pedal, and began to strum 
the half-dozen marches which she knew, over and 
over. Her delighted parents listened awhile and then 
passed on, leaving her alone. 

Thousands of people passed in a continuous line, all 
staring at her; looks of astonishment and inquiry 
were exchanged; foreigners gazed at her in amaze- 
ment; but still the little miss drummed on, her head 
thrown back, a vain smirk on her unblushing face, 
her keen eyes glancing from side to side to challenge 
admiration. 

Was this the typical figure of an American girl? 
There can be no doubt that the Europeans who were 
present thought that it was. 

In the quiet seclusion of our homes, where the 
parents are refined and well-bred, our American girls 
are growing up, delicate, modest and womanly. But, 


unfortunately, there is another class who, for lack of 
careful home-training, are like this poor child—able 
| to face unabashed the stare of a crowd, even in child 
How efficiently the | 


hood. 
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The worst part of their misfortune is that having | 
once lost it, they never can regain the sensitive mod- 
esty in which lies a woman’s chief power. 

“When a woman forgets how to blush, she has lost | 
her greatest charm,” said the old moralist. | 

But the blush, like youth, when once it is gone, 
never returns. | 
—+@>— 

CONFEDERATE COOKING. 

“Did you ever taste orange peel and water?” asked 
the “‘marchioness,”” who used to put pieces of orange 
peel into cold water and make believe it was wine. “If 
you make believe very much, it’s quite nice; but if 
you don’t, you know, it seems as if it would bear a | 
little more seasoning.” | 

As earnest an effort to “make believe very much” | 
marked those Confederate soldiers who could not do | 
without their coffee. Genuine Rio or Java was sel- 
dom seen in Confederate camps, except after a cap- 
ture of United States wagons. 

But the “Boys in Gray,” bent on finding a substi- 
tute for thesdelicious berry, roasted wheat, rye, corn, | 
chestnuts, acorns, and even persimmon seeds. It was 
a terrible strain on the imagination, but the light- 
hearted soldiers did ‘‘make believe” that these decoc- 
tions tasted like coffee. 

The most useful article for cooking was the three- 
legged iron skillet, called a spider. In that the scanty 
ration of bacon was fried to cracknels, and the bread 
or “hoe-cake” baked. Ifa mess were fortunate 
enough to own atin pan, the flour or cornmeal was | 
kneaded in that, the lard from the fried bacon being 
used for “shortening.” If there was no tin pan, a 
hole was scraped in the ground, a rubber cloth laid 
over it, and in this improvised trough the bread was 
mixed, worked out, and then baked in the spider. | 

Meeting several privates, a long, lank soldier, clad | 
in a ragged suit of butternut-brown, the expression | 
of whose sallow face showed a hungry man, asked,— 

“Mister, kin you uns tell me whar the Forty-Seventh 
North Carolina pot-and-spider wagon is? I haint 
had nothing to eat for nigh onto four days, and I ’low 
if I ever ketch up with the wagon, I’ll get a squar’ 
meal.” 

Salt cod-fish was a species of food that not one 
Southern soldier in ten thousand knew how to pre- 
pare. The Confederate cruiser Alabama captured a 
vessel laden with dried cod-fish. The fish, though 
distasteful to the soldiers, was distributed among 
them as rations, and they had to eat it or go hungry. 

In the hottest part of July a company of Confeder- 
ate soldiers occupied the advance rifle-pits facing the 
Union forces. Their only ration was salt cod-tish, 
which hunger forced them to eat. The more they ate, 
the more water they drank. 

About the time they had emptied their canteens, 
the Federals, having got the range, opened a cross-tire, | 
that made it dangerous for a Confederate to show his 
head above the pit. 

All day and night the thirsty Confederates endured 
the fire within and the fire without. Not until ten 
o’clock the next morning were they relieved, by an 
advance of their own army, from the terrible impris- 
onment. It is said that to this day not a man of that 
picket-line will touch salt codfish. 











BRIDGE-BUILDING EXTRAORDINARY. 


The great railroad bridge across the Firth of Forth 
in Scotland will be when completed one of the most | 
remarkable feats of engineering in the world. The 
bridge will be more than a mile and a half long, so 
high that the largest war-ship can pass safely beneath 
it in any part of the channel, and so strong that the 
heaviest railway train can be run upon it at the high- 
est rate of speed. 

The principle of the bridge is known as the can- 
tilever. A powerful structure of steel, in shape not 
unlike that of the walking-beam of a paddle-steam- 
boat, rests upon a pier. The weight on one side bal- 
ances that on the other. But the arms of the two can.- | 
tilevers do not meet. 

Imagine an engine’s walking-beam thirteen hundred | 
feet long,—almost a quarter of a mile long,—resting | 
upon its centre, so that it projects in either direction 
six hundred and seventy-five feet. 

Next fancy two such cantilevers so placed in the 
same line that their ends leave an abyss of three hun- | 
dred and fifty feet between them. This space is filled 
with an ordinary girder bridge, the ends of the two 
cantilevers serving for piers. | 

The process of constructing this bridge is extreme- 
ly interesting. The structure is largely made of steel 
cylinders from eight to twelve feet in diameter, and 
some of them two or three hundred feet long. There | 
will be a length of six miles of such cylinders in the 
bridge. Some parts of the bridge will cost more than 
twenty dollars an inch to build. | 

Four great railway companies unite to construct it, | 
and its total cost will be more than ten million dol- 
lars. It will not be finished before the year 1890, 
even if all goes well. 


| 
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FOUND OUT. 
Tom Hood, like all good humorists, who “shoot on 
the wing,” 
pression. 





was as quick to see as he was apt in ex- | 
He and other members of the literary guild 
used to meet for a social evening. 

One of the “school”? was O’Shea, an Irishman and | 
a journalist, who had been educated in Paris. Hood | | 
was fond of chaffing him on his odd English, and the | 
Irishman laid a plan to get his “revenge.” | 

One night he prepared himself by studying the dic- 
tionary, and at the next meeting quietly remarked 
that few Englishmen knew their own language. 

“Nonsense!” said Hood. 

“Pooh! pooh!’ exclaimed another, while some- 
body else “How can a wild Irishman, with a 
coating of French polish, know English?” 

“Well,” answered O’Shea, “that is my opinion, and 
Tam a bit of a zetetic.” 

“A what?” asked several voices. 

“I suppose,” said O’Shea, turning to his friend, 
Henry Lee, “that these fellows are going to give me 
one of their customary examples of the probabilities 
of zoomorphism.” 

Just then a stranger appearing, O’Shea added, “By- 
the-by, Lee, hasn’t that fellow a neck like a yunz ?” 


said, 





“What language is the coon talking?” cried Bierce, 
a California humorist. 


| “this is too bad! 


| 
| freeze a fly, 


| 
| 
| 


| agitated over questions of 
| the 


| for priority. 


| ters came up directly in front. 


| human jaw can resist the delicate but powe 


\ 
“English, my friend,” answered the Irishman, 
“but as you are only an American, I don’t wonder at 


| your complexion growing xanthic.” 

Hood burst into convulsions of laughter. 

“Boys,” said he, when he had recovered himself, 
Zetetic, zoomorphism, yunx, Xan- 
X, Y, Z. Don’t you see? O’shea is reading the 
English dictionary at last, and has begun at the 
wrong end of the book.” 

Hood had found out the Irishman’s trick. 


thie, 





St oe 
SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 

As we descend in the scale of animal life, we find 
that what kills the higher animals does not injure the 
|} lower. Cut a polyp in two, and you have two living 
| polyps instead of one dead polyp. Break off a lob- 
ster’s claw, and another oue will grow. 
it to death. 
following, trom the St. James Gazette, not only refers 
to another vossibility of infusorial life, but shows 
how a human life may be prolonged without the per- 
son’s having any consciousness : 

Men have made strange pets in their time. Mr. 
Jabez Hogg keeps some of the strangest, in the form | 
of a few of the infusoria called “wheel-animalcules.’ 
These rotifers have many curious qualities, among 
which is that of suspe nding animation for an indeti- 
nite period without ceasing to live, 

Colonies of rotifers may be 


but you cannot freeze 


may be kept for months and years, and possibly cent- 
uries. A single drop of water will restore them to 
life, and the wheel- be sarers Will instantly resume their | 
functional activity “precisely at the point where it 
was so rudely broken off 

This reminds us of a story, often repeated, though | 
possibly not capable of standing the strictest investi- 
| gation: 

A British sailor at the Battle of the Nile, at the 
| moment when the officer of the watch said to him, | 
“Do you make out the flag-ship on the port or star- 
board bow, Bill?” was struck by a bullet in the head. 

For tifteen months that sailor remained insensible, 
| but not dead, with a ball in his skull which could not 
be extracted. 

In the fulness of time he was taken to Greenwich 
Hospital and trephined, when the foreign body was 
| removed from the neighborhood of his brain. 

Then he rubbed his eves s and said instantly, “Just 
| off the starboard bow, sir. 


ee 

“THICK AND THIN.” 
Even to the present day society in Washington is 
“precedence,”’—whether 
wite a Cabinet minister, of a judge, of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, shall go in 
to dinner first. At present the several ladies contend 
In the old days the gentlemen some- 
times caused delay by too great deference for each 
other’s claims. 


of 


Jefferson’s great height and slender tigure exposed 
him to much ridicule from his opponents ; his sobri- 
quet with them was “Long Tom.’’? Nothing could 
present a more striking or more singular contrast in 
appearance than the figures of Mr. Jeflerson and Gen. 
Knox—the one very short, the other lank and lean 
and unusually tall. 

They happened to meet one morning on the steps 
of Gen. Washington's lodgings. The two gentleme ° 
approached from opposite ‘directions, and arriving 2 
the same moment, a contest in etiquette took » Ras 
between them. 

The general at the head of the army, and full of 
chivalric politeness, could not think of passing in be- 
fore the coéqual head of the Department of State, 
while the civil officer of the Government was equally 
averse to taking precedence of the military, and they 
stood for some moments, each drawing back and 
waving the other forward. 

In the midst of this entertaining scene Judge Pe- 
Perceiving how mat- 
ters stood, and casting a sly glance from one side to 


| the other, he pushed boldly between them, exclaim. 
| ing as he passed, ‘Pardon me, gentlemen, if, in my 


haste, 1 dash through thick and thin.” 


+Or 
JAPANESE DENTISTS. 

The Japanese impress all travellers as being a mild- 
| mannered and considerate people. There is nothing 
| harsh or rough about them. Perhaps their gentle 
ways are best shown in their method of pulling teeth. 
The Japanese dentist does not, like his European or 
American brother, have an array of glittering steel in- 
struments to remind the patient of the torture which 
isin store forhim. He performs all his tooth-drawing 
with his thumb and forefinger. 

Such is the skill which long practice gives him, that 
with these simple means he can extract half-a-dozen 
teeth in half a minute. During this time his fingers 
are not once removed from the patient’s mouth. 

The dentist has to go through a long course of train- 
ing before he can experiment ona human being. His 
lirst work is to take out with his fingers pegs which 
have been pressed into soft wood. 

Then he is tried witha series of tasks which are 
made more and more difficult, until at last he is able 
to draw out hard pegs which have been driven into 
an oak plank with a mallet. 

A writer in a French medical journal says that no 
rful pres- 





sure of the fingers of the Japanese dentist. 





You may | 
The | 


“desiccated,” and ren- | 
| dered apparently lifeless; and in this condition they | 
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Payson’s is the most reliable Ink for plain or deco- 
rative marking on linen. It is sold by all Stationers. (de. 
a 

New life and vigor are given by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
100 Doses One Dollar. (Ade. 
a 





“Cutler Bros, Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam | 


is the best in the world,” says Allen & Co., Cin., O. [Ade. 
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‘Flower Seeds: 
SHORTHANC course, $. Ling 


hand, M31 Chestnut St., Phila, 


PORE IGN STAMPS, with la 
logue, 5c. GEO. H. RICHMOND, 
5 pkts, lWe.; 15 pkts, be. 
Jc.-stanips taken, 
Box Is, 


rge New Cata- 
Northtield, Vt. 
Price list free. 


é. D. Ferris & Co., 
Selleville, Essex Co., J. 








Compendium mail 
ngle College of Short- 
Pa. J.M. LINGLE. 








ood’s Book of Parlor Games. Sent free to any ad- 

dress on receipt of two-cent stamp. C, L. Hood & 
Co., Publishers, Thorndike Street, Lowell, Mass. 

VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 

Music for We.; 100 Birthd: aster and Bird Chromo 
Cards, le. L., HATHAWAY, 339 Wash, St., Boston, Mass. 


COMFORT ON TWO WHEELS. 


LADIES, Doctors, Merchants, Sportsmen, Butchers, 
Grocerymen, Farmers, anybody who rides, as 
E, Racine, Wis., for his cire ular about ¢ ‘arts. 
on their climatic pecu- 


"HEALTH RESORTS: eee 


| influence, as compared yin aaa remedies. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of | 
“BILLINGS, CLAP P x co., 


BIRDS 


| $1 00 per bettie, 


A traveler's crilicisias 





3Soston, Mass. 


stuffed by a new process. Skin- 
ning unnecessary. A compound 
that preserves perfectly form 
and color, Anyone can use it. 
Send stamp for circular. Address 
STIN CHEMICAL CO., Austin, Ills, 


Over 100 Beautiful 
| Varieties of Silks for 





Send ten 2e, stamps for same 
ples and book of fancy stitch- 
es, designs, &c., for 


ATCHWORK 


Yale Silk Wks.,New Haven, © Ct. 


PPHONOGRAPHY 


Catalogue of works by 
Howard, with siphabet, 
sent on applic ation. 

_s HONOGR APHIC 


| 
| Embroid’rySilk,ass’d 
|¢ colors, 20e. a pack age. 
or Phonetic 

Short Hand, 

Benn Pitman and Jerome B, 
ase UTE AON for beginners, 


ldre 
‘INSTITU TE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
po YOU K OWN STAMPING 
with our Artistic Patterns, for em- 
broidery ; easily transferred, and can 
be used fifty times over. Outtit of 
23 Elegant Patterns, with material, . * = cts. post- 
paid. PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 W. Lith St 


=- SELF. MUSIC a 3 
ROF. RICE’S great reliable self-music a 
system will enable you to learn music at your own 
home rapidly, correctly and scientitically, Te 
Valuable circulars free ee ol ! me thods con 
one practical system. 


































1,000 A 
SELL ‘THE 
HOLDER, the 
6 the world. 1 
gia ate price list, lée., in two- 
F. F. UNCKRICH x ¢ ‘0. . Sandusky, Ohio, 
PATENT NT CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. 
Special sizes for small dairies, Sold for less money 
than any other cre wee = One creamery at wholesale, 
where we have no ag s. Send for circulars. WM. 
EK. LINCOLN co. Ww arren, Mass., and Ft, At- 


kKinson, Ww is. 


LADIES’ FAVORITE | 
Simple, durable, 


AIR CRI 
1 tor Frizzes, or 


New device, Best ever made, 
Put up in beautiful metal boxes, N 
No.2 for wr crimps. Only LO cts 
3 for 2e., 1 doz. boxes, $LOQ. Ci 


8S. E. NORTON, R., 33 Central muaie 
SCRAP PICTURES 


100 LOVEL 'F Onlyi2Cents. 


We offer this just to introduce our samples, They are 
beautifully assorted heads,flowers,animals,&c., for deco= 
rating fancy work, &c. Send your address and 12 cts, in 
stamps to our manutactory. KELSEY & Co., Meriden, Ct. 
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"FANCY ‘WORK “MATERIALS, 


WHOLESAL fAND RETAIL. We send samples of 
Your Felts, Linens, Yarn, Vakdale Twine, 
Imported Embroidery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, Art 
Crewel, ‘lorence Embr: oidery Silk and Floss, French 
Embroidery Cotton, Kensington, Aracine, also Whole- 





sale and Retail Price Lists. All for 12 2e.stamps (24 
cents.) Floren Fi i oat! Silk, mized col- 
ors, 30 cents a pa INGALLS, LYNN, MAss, 


The only 
medicine 
| known that 
| Willcure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for the 
past twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 
Croup it has never failed to « . The remedy is 
| tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
free by mail. Price, 50 cts. per box. ir dollars ed 
doz. C. A. BEL DIN, M. »., Jamaica, N. 


METCALR'S SACHET POWDERS 


Heliotrope, Violette and Jockey Club. 






















IMP T A DELIGHTFUL AND LAST- 
+? ING ODOR TO STATIONERY, aS 
INVITING DISTURBANCE. be OILET ARTICLES. 


We who belong to a later generation can scarcely 
realize the riots that once attended anti-slavery meet- 
ings. One meeting is on record which proceeded 
| without the least disturbance. The orators were not 
| hooted, but were listened to with great attention. 
Finally Stephen Foster rose and said: 

“We are not doing our duty. If we were doing our 
duty,this audience, inste ud of listening to us so quietly, 
| woune be throwing brickbats at us.’ 

harles Burleigh, in the midst of a speech, once 
had a rotten egg thrown at him, which struck him 
full in the face. Pausing to wipe away the contents 
of the missile, he said, calmly,— 

“T have always contended that pro-slavery argu- 
ments were very unsound.” 


a 
ASKED TWICE, 


It is impertinent to ask a person how old he or she 
is. Itis doubly impertinent to ask the question twice. 
The following anecdote of that impertinent prince the 
Duke of Glo’ster, is narrated in the Croker papers. 


The Duke of Glo’ster is a great asker of questions. 
He asked the Duke of Grafton, who, though sixty-six, 
does not look above fifty, “how old he was,” before a 
large company in a country house. 

The Duke of Grafton did not like the inquiry, but 
answered. Some time after the dukes met again, and 
the Duke of Glo’ster repeated this question, to which 
the Duke of Grafton dryly replied,— 


“Sir, I am exactly three weeks, two days, older than | 








when vour royal highness last asked me that disa- 
| greeable question.” 






Cc AILED UPON 
RECEIPT OF 25 : 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


CORPULENCY. 


Abdominal Tumors, Keducible or Irreducible 

U mbilical Hernia, successfully treated by the correct 

aptation and use of Seeley on Elastic / bdominal 

Be t, affording a firm support and improvement of 

form, diminishing size with perfect safety 1 comfort. 
HA 























IMPORTANT LETTER 


| 383 COURT ST., BROOKLYN 


February 13, Lso. 
Dr. M. M. 


TOWNSEND, 
CUMBERLAND, Mb, 

Dear Sir: My experience with your Hay Fever Rem- 
edy for the past four years warrants me in saying it has 
no equal for Head Colds and ( In 
my own section of the city it is used as a honechold 
Remedy, and many say it has cured them of CHRQN- 
IC CATARRH,. Many whoappreciate it 
prefer L should speak for them, knowing that a pharma- 
cist of twenty-five years’ standing in this city would have 
no other motive in extolling its virtues than the ge 
result to the sutfering in the community; 
flowing evidence L have of it for Hay Fever 
Asthma sustains the high estimate given it by the 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, who at all 
times seems pleased to hear the the Rem- 
edy on ie rs for the 


Autumnal rrh. 





> real value 


rod to 
and the ove 
and 





results of 
good it has done him, 
CHARL ES DENNIN. 


HASP & PADLOCK 


A Hook by Day and a Lock by Night. 


Yours truly, 


DIXON'S 
COMBINED 


1 
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3 2 y 

32 iby The most salable article 
3 ata of Hardware ever intro- 

Ba = duced. 

og usd The Best Padlock 

2s wi everm 

sh fd Every Key different 

& RA Every Lock War- 


| Putup complete with Stay rated. 

| Samples sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents 
BARTLETT HARDWARE Co., 

_ Mira, of Hardware Specialties, FREEPORT, ILL. 


LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government Lands free—that are able 
for general farming and stock raising purpose =i fore 
change of laws as per bills now pending in Con 


320°." THE DEVILS LAKE, 





su 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 


wor AGRES 


R 


Over 2,000,000 Acres of R. R. Lands in Minne- 


sota at the low price of $3.00 per acre and upwards. 


Sectional Map and full particulars mailed “= FREE 


ree to any address by C. H. WARREN, 
I ELEGRAPHY. Y. 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. and 
Manitoba R. R., St. Pavut, Minn 






















2000 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN( S nist 
telew) up yaivat 
our school, and are working as Operators, R. R. 
Agents and’ n Dispatchers, earning fine salu- 
ries. We reecive many letters like the fol 
(ireen Bay, Winona & St. Paul RB, 
Train Dispateher’s Office, Green Bay, Wis.. J: ‘*. 
Valentine Bros.: 
Dear Sirs—Twelve vears ago LT entered your school as 
a student, and remained three months, and sinee that 
time T have been in the employ of the Chicago, Milwau- 


kee & St. Paul RLR.Co, about four year 


thi 
pany seven years, the last four of whieh E have held my 


Ss. che conll- 











present position, [now * twenty-five or thirty - 
| your graduates on this 1 fat work, and from: my pe 

‘ and x mea school, and With 
| ny nothing 


ours truly, ay I PSHOR N, 
Train Dispate her. 
We furnish situations. We 


rent pews in all da 
ville churches for our students. Expenses low. Write 
for circulars 


VALENTINE BROS.. Janesville, Wis. 


nes- 


CENTS A YEAR! 
OUR MONTHLY 


SHOPPING: 


GOODS and GARMENTS, 
logue and Prices of 
First-Class City Stock, 
valued at a Million of 


=~ GUIDE 


Monthly 
0 MAKE IT, and how to get 


Tells 
all 
about 


D 4 Y 
Gives complete Cata- 












Bars ain Ree 
Choice Home K 

ing. Tells WHAT TO WEAR, HO 

Materials at Smallest Cost. Will nsave many times its cost in 

2 single purchase. SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
COOPER & CONARD, PHILADELPHIA. 

HUMILIATING 

ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 





ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, 

i Inherited, Serofulous, 
the Blood, Skin 
fancy to old age 
REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Be autifier and Toi- 
let Requi ite, prepared from Curict . is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors . Skin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily Skin, 


Sealy, 
and Contagious Dis 
and Seaulp, with Loss of Hair, 
+, are positively cured by the 


Pimply, 
“ases of 

from in- 
CUTICURA 








Blood Purifier, 
finpuritic s and 
allays Itech- 


and Sealp, heals 














SEE ARD RUBBER Abdominal sup- | Sold_ everywhere, Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
ny for t the relief and cure of Female Weaknesses, | Vent, $1; Soap, : arte Pre pared by the POTTER DruG 

nterested persons sending desc ripticn of case_and bc | AND CHEMI¢ AL CO. BOSTON, 

vostage, Will be mailed our 78 page [lustrated Cata ¢2™ Send for * Hos 10 CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 
iene with suggestions by, letter as 50, that | whic h will 

xt meet their requirement s. Addre as » Hand-Painted Bevel Gilt Cards with your 

HARD RUBB wa U Ss ESTARLIGIL YDNT? name written by return mail, 25 cents. idress 
1347 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Ladies’ De partme nt.) LNONP AREIL CARD CO.,, L. Box 2 West 1d, Mass. 

AIR GUNS RE TAIL PRICES: $6, $9, $10, $12, $15, $18 and $20. 

fs, 











ry 4 G 
GUN 


perfect 


exira heavy, and so constructed of best materi 





to stan 











» Which we 
plete arra 


Gun to shoot darts. slugs 
from one to the 





un shown 


above is our NEW COMBINATION AIR 


have 


ready for market. This is the most com- 
red. It combines two pleces in one (a 
gular 22-100 cartridge, and a superior Air 
and shot). It can be instantly changed 
and has a steel barrel rifled. All the parts 
sery . making the most durable Gun man- 





we 
Rifle 





other 
da continuous 











ufactured, and by far the most prac tical lon inge Air Gun ever made fe lery or field. We manufacture a full 

assortment of Air Guns suited to mect the tastes and w ant sof everyone. The quality of our goods has established 

| them in all the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States Navy to place 
| them, with suecess, on their school shins. “IHustrated price lists sent uponapplication, Addres 
: QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkinier, N. Y., U. S. A. 


NOTE.—We stamp our name plainly on each Gun we make 
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For the Companion. 
AN EASTER BIRD. 
The nave and the arching chancel 
Were ready for Easter day, 


The t and the carved columns 
Were green as the fields of May. 





But the morning was dark ae dreary, 
The clouds were full of rain 

And the hearts of the we uiting ‘People 
Were heavy with doubt and pain. 


The church was still, in the silence 
‘hat comes before the prayer, 
And the tender organ music 
Died on the dusky air. 


Sut the heart of the Preacher failed him, 
His spirit was sore oppressed,— 
Could he speak to the waiting People 
When a shadow was in his breast? 


Could he tell of a Christ now risen, 
When the gloom around him lay 
Deep as the gathered storm clouds, 

On this sorrowful Easter day? 


Suddenly into the silence 
Vhere not a sound was heard, 
Down through a lowered window 
Came flying a tiny bird, 


Straight where a branch of lilies 
Drooped with fragrance rare, 

It flew, in the utter stillness 
That comes before the prayer. 


A song, in the dusky chancel, 
The strangest ever heard,— 
A earol, on Faster morning, 
From the throat of a brown-winged bird! 


A song of trust in the Father, 
Who, heeding the sparrow’s fall, 

Clothing the lilies with beauty, 
Will tenderly care for all. 


Soft and sweet through the silence 
It fell on the hearts oppressed, 
Like the solemn benediction 
That brings to the weary—rest. 





And the Preacher's heart was lifted 
At the end of the sweet refrain 

To the height of a calm believing, 
Out of its doubt and pain. 


Knowing the Christ ascended 


That, out of the: 
Has risen the 





And, lo! athwart the lilies 
ray of sunlight lay, 
And the Preacher and the People 
In their hearts kept aster day. 
MARION COLBURN, 
—~@>— asian 
For the Companion. 


A PATCH OF MUD. 


Strength of conviction and character are of 
greater influence than physical power, and that 
man only is strong and masterly and royal in him- 


self who is able to sink himself, his passions, his | 
resentments and his own will in the good of an in- 


spiring cause. He who has given up his own will 
to the good of others finds it easy to influence the 
wills of those who are convinced that he has made 
this sacrifice. “The force of character,” says 
Emerson, “is communicated.” 

A successful English evangelist, in a recent au- 
tobiography, gives an incident of his own experi- 
ence which brings into clear light the results of 
acting upon this principle. 

He once went to preach in a village in Cornwall, 
which was somewhat noted for the wicked ways 
of its inhabitants. He found a rough crowd, ex- 
cited by his arrival; but it was evening, he was 
unknown to them, and going freely among them, 
he inquired what they wanted of the preacher. 

“What we want,” they said, “is to give him a 
ducking. We don’t want any such revivalist chap 
as that amongst us.” 

“What is he like?” some one asked. 

“Oh, he’s a rum-looking little chap, that stoops. 
I should know him anywhere,” was the answer. 

As this was a pretty good description of the 
noted preacher, he quietly took a hint from it, and 
“held up his head like a soldier, in order to look 
as large as possible.” 

Finding the door of the house where he was to 
lodve watched by the mob, he asked, 

“Here is where he stops 


“Yes,” one replied. “The driver brought his | 


bag and left it; he is there, sure enough.” 


“T must go in!” said the preacher. 


So saying, he entered alone, shut the door after | 


him, and eseaped the ducking. 

He was attacked by the mob the next day on 
his way to preach. He paid no attention to the 
missiles that flew past his head, until a particularly 
familiar lump of muddy clay struck him on the 
cheek. 


Instead of betraving fear or anger, as most per- | 
sons would have done, he put up his hand to the | 


clay, where it struck, and carefully pressed it into 
his whisker. Then turning to the yelling and 
jeering crowd, he said, quietly, 

“That was nota bad shot. Now if you come 
to church, you shall see it there. I will keep it in 
as long as I ean.” 

When he arrived at the vestry, the clerk was in 


great trouble at what had happened, and wished | 


to wash off the mud. 

“Oh no,” replied the preacher. “IT mean to show 
that all day if T can.” 

Thanks to his whisker, the clay stayed there 
during the services, to the astonishment of his 
hearers. ‘They were few in. number, but the fame 
of the mud-patch on the minister’s cheek went 
abroad. 

In the evening the church would not hold the 
people who came to hear him. In short, he turned 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


his misadventure to such good account that a pow- 
erful religious interest was awakened in the place, 
and many who “came to scoff remained to pray.” 
| He had power with people because he had 
power in himself, and loved the welfare of others 
| more thau himself. 
ee 
SAVED. 

There are still unexplored regions on our globe, and 
among them is that vast chain of mountains which 
cuts off India from the rest of Asia, the Himnalayas,— 
the so-called “Iron Wall,” or “The Roof of the 
World.” It exceeds all other ranges in height and 
grandeur, and rises directly from the hot, steaming 
plains of India, ascending tier above tier to glittering 
heights, thousands of feet above the line of snow. 

A recent writer, describing some of the diffi- 
culties to be met with in exploring these mountains, 
says, “It is impossible to conceive a more desolate 
and terrific scene than the one on which our eyes were 
turned. A great chasm seemed to have been rent 
into the core of the mountains, winding and zigzag- 
ging, now contracting till it was less than a stone- 
throw across, and then expanding a little, but with 
the sheer walls everywhere throwing deep black shad- 
ows half-way across the gulf.” 

He relates the following thrilling incident of the ex- 
ploration : 


“Our progress was a process of crawling, leaping 
sliding and wading. A recess in the rocky wall, with 
a platform in front commanding a view up and ‘down 
the ravine, offered a suitable camping-place for the 
night, and we turned in, after setting a watch and 
kindling a huge fire. 

“After sleeping till midnight, I awoke chilled by the 
cold, and as | rose I saw a shadow flit past my half- 
closed eyes toward the entrance of the cave, then I 
heard a pebble or two rattle down the rocks outside. 
I at once got up, and stepped out upon the ledge 
where our guard was set. The fire had dw indled down 
until only two or three half-extinet brands remained. 

“At the instant I moved, an arrow whizzed past, al- 
most brushing my neck, and rattled against a boulder 
within a few feet of me. Fora second or two I felt 
paralyzed. Then gathering my wits about me, I fired 
my gun, which I had brought in my hand, in the di- 
rection whence the arrow had come. Instantly a sav- 
age howl followed from the hidden foe, and my com- 
panions rushed out to learn what was the cause of the 
disturbance. Just then two or three other arrows 
came hurtling about us. We at once went back into 
the cave; after hastily trampling out the remains of 
the tire. 

**Here we lay with our rifles cocked, anxiously wait- 
ing until daylight would break. It was plain we had 
fallen into a tre ap prepared by a party of the wild hill- 
men, who may have been following our trail for days, 
or perhaps had been lying in ambuseade in one of the 
thickets we had passed on the previous day’s march. 

“When daylight came we ventured cautiously to 
the entrance of the cave, and reconnoitred the ground. 
The hillmen were gathered some distance off in two 
groups, numbering about twenty men each, one party 
holding a narrow passage by which alone we could 
retrace our steps down stream, while the design of the 
others seemed to be to prevent our pushing further 
on. 

“One rascal held aloft a tin saucepan, which he had 

pilfered from the neighborhood of the tire, and brand- 
ished it in triumph. One of our party, a splendid 
| shot, took a steady aim, and fired. The saucepan 
| dropped from the hands of the astonished savage, a 
| hole being driven through the bottom of it, and after 
| « second or two of comical confusion, he and his com- 
panions fled in dismay. 
At the pass below, however, they rallied, and 
placed themselves behind rocks and shrubs, so as to 
command every yard of our path of retreat. Their 
evil designs, however, were frustrated in a most un- 
expected, and, indeed, providential way. While we 
were deliberating various plans of escape, the skies 
grew dark with great clouds. Soon came a flash of 
lightning, then another, and peal succeeded — of 
thunder with stunning rapidity. Great hailstones 
began to fall; and then the rain descended absolutely 
in sheets, and continued for an hour and a half, amid 
the almost incessant crashing and rumbling of the 
thunder. 

‘Just as the storm seemed to be expending its fury 
in a last burst, the solid mountain began to shake and 
tremble beneath us, and a loud and long-resounding 
crash seemed to announce that the world was falling 
in ruins. 

“soon after the rain ceased, and the sun appeared 
struggling through the clouds; but the air was ob- 
secured by thick dust that filled the valley. When this 
had cleared away, we at once saw what had happened. 
An extensive landslip had taken place between us 
and the spot where we had seen our savage foes seek 
shelter. A huge mass of mountain had toppled over 
into the gorge, completely blocking it, with the excep- 
tion of a narrow gap through which the pent-up wa- 
ters of the stream were rushing. Passage over this 
obstacle there was none. At length we were safe 
from pursuit—if, indeed, our pursuers had not been 
buried under the falling mountain.” 























~oer — 
CHINESE GORDON, 

Charles George Gordon, whose recent death at 
Khartoum shocked Christendom, was well-described 
| by himself when he was at Cairo in 1878, on retiring 
from his government of the Soudan, of which Khar- 





}toum is the capital. He had, for a time, paralyzed 
the slave-trade in that region and established some 
| degree of order. He had, in truth, done more than 
| the Khedive desired, and was in consequence deprived 
of his office. Before leaving Egypt, he said to an Eng- 
lish official in Cairo: “T shall go, and you must get 
a man to succeed me—if you can. But I do not deny 
that he will want three qualifications which are sel- 
jdom found together. First, he must have my iron 
constitution; for Khartoum is too much for any one 
who has not. Then, he must have my contempt for 
| money; otherwise the people will never believe in 
his sincerity. Lastly, he must have my contempt for 
death.” 


These traits were united in Gen. Gordon. He had 
no private fortune, but lived all his life upon his pay 
as an officer of the English army. After suppressing 
the rebellion in China by sixteen months of hard 
campaigning, the Chinese Government offered him a 
very ls pecuniary recompense. 

He declined to accept the gift for a truly exquisite 
reason. He had, in receiving the surrender of a town, 
| promised that the lives of the leaders should be 
spared. The Chinese Government caused them to be 
put to death. Holding that the Government had dis- 
| honored itself, he would not accept anything from it. 
|} “TT leave China,” he quietly remarked, ‘tas poor as 

when I entered it.” 
| He did not look like a man of “iron constitution.” 
He was rather slender than stout, and is said to have 
been somewhat weakly in bovhood. But he came of 
arace of soldiers; his grandfather sealed the heights 
of Quebec under Gen. Wolfe, and his father rose to 
rank of lieutenant-general in the army. He was not 
related to either of the half-a-dozen Gordon families 
whe figure in the “Peerage and Baronetage of Eng- 
and.” 

He speaks of his “contempt for death.” He really 
appeared to have no fear at all. e is said never to 
have carried any weapon in his Chinese battles, but 
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took with him a small cane which he used as a] 
“pointer” to direct the movements of the troops. 
The superstitious Chinese, seeing him waving this 
stick while the bullets were singing about his ears, 
thought it was a magic wand that protected him. 
His trust in prov idential protection was (if we may 
judge from words attributed to him) more like Orien- 
tal fatalism than a reasonable Christian faith. It led 
him at last to undertake a task which we can all now 
clearly perceive was impossible. But he did not die 
in vain in the streets of Khartoum. Even in that be- 
nighted land it will never be forgotten that on the 
first day of his arrival, in January, 154, he caused the 
lists of delinquent tax-payers and all the bamboos and | 
whips daily used to extort money from them, to be 
piled up in front of the government house and burnt. 
For a whole year Khartoum knew what it was to be 
governed by a human being. The memory of it will 
bear fruit when the present troubles are forgotten. 





~~ 
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For the Companion, 


JIM THE NEWSBOY. 


Jim the Newsboy— 
There he goes! 
Jim is whose boy? 
No one knows. 


How old he may be? 
yell, L guess 
This business baby 
Six, or less. 


Here in dizzy, 
Thronged B oadway, 

You'll find Jim busy 
Any day. 


Notice, the straw hat 
Has no rim; 

That's how I saw that 
Jim was Jim. 


Tears seldom glisten 
In my eye, 

But when I listen 
To his cry, 


Clear as the merry 
Christmas ¢ himes, 

My throat feels ve 
(** Times, sir, Times ? Pp) 


Queer and husky, 
Syes grow dim: 
God's angels stand by 

Little Jim! 





ISRAEL JORDAN. 
——————~9—___—_ 
OLD CSAR’S FRIGHT. 

Old Cesar, a plantation negro, owned a gun, which 
he regarded as a very remarkable and historic weap- 
on. He always put it beside his bed when he retired, 
as a defence against robbers, a danger that would not 
have occurred to him but for the gun. 

One night, an explosion shook the house. Cxsar 
was awakened by it, and hid in his closet. The boys 
of the family heard a noise in the closet, and supposed 
it was the burglar. They called in a passing wagoner. 
One of them thus relates the sequence of these mys- 
terious events: 


“O Mr. Grubb!” IT exclaimed. “Is that you?” 

“I think it’s me,” said Mr. Grubb. 

“Come in,” I said. ‘There is a burglar in the 
house.” 

“TI guess not,” said Mr. Grubb, as he entered. 

Frank and I quickly explained the situation to him, 
and asked his advice. 

“Well, it’s a lucky thing I’ve got my old rifle along. 
Brought it along to loan to old man Wilkins. Harry, 
you run down to the wagon and get it,”” he whispered 
to me. 

I did so. 

Mew, boys,” he said, “I think we might venture 
to open the dose, and ask him to come out.’ 

Then, while Mr. Grubb stood with his gun aimed at 
the door, and Frank with a boot-jack in hand, I crept 
up, unlocked and opened the door, and jumped back. 

“Whoever is in the closet, let him come forth!” 
cried Mr. Grubb, in a hoarse voice. 

**Laws a-goodness! Whodat? What am de mat- 
ter, sho’? Who done gone en been kilt?” and a 
black, woolly head, with large, frightened eyes and 
gleaming white teeth, looked out from the dark depths 
of the closet. 

“Why, it’s Cesar!” exclaimed Frank. 

The old negro came out. 

“Where is the burglar? I thought he went in 
there,” said I. 

“Law bless yer, honey, he aint in dar,am he? I 
thought I hearn somethin’ in dar, but sho’ de buglar 
can’t be dar, kin he?” and old Cvsar sank down in a 
chair completely overcome with fright at having 
been, for so long atime, in such close proximity to 
so dangerous a person as a burglar. 

“Now stand back, boys,” said Mr. Grubb, “till I 
order him out again.’ 

“Whoever is in the closet, let him come out.’ 

No response from the closet. 

“I don’t believe there is anyone in tliere,” said I. 

I suggested throwing the boot-jack in. This was a 
happy thought, but who would put it into execution? 
No one cared to place himself in front of the dark 
part of the closet. - 

“A fellow might crawl up to the side, reach his 
hand around, and throw it in,” said Frank. 

*“Mought cotch yer by de han’ en drag yer in,” said 
old Cesar. 

Mr. Grubb, being a man, was ashamed to exhibit a 
lack of courage before us boys, so he said that he 
would do it. 

Taking the boot-jack, he went up to the side of the 
door and threw it in,—and the experiment was sue- 
ceeded by a pitiful cry from the closet, followed by a 
hasty retreat into the next room by all of us, except 
old Cxsar, who was so paralyzed with fear that he 
could not move. 

Then came out of the closet what—old Gollar, the 
cat! 

**Well!” exclaimed Mr. Grubb. “I think we might 
venture to look in now.” 

“Better git a pitchfork en reach roun’ de corner, 
en prod roun’ fus’,’”’ suggested Cesar. 

Mr. Grubb, taking the lamp, stepped into the closet. 
There was nothing there. 

“Jes’ what I thought all de time,” said Casar. “De 
buglar shooted at me, en den lope out er de winder.” 

We then went to Cxesar’s room. There, lying upon 
the floor, was the old gun, which I had not observed 
in my excitement on my previous visit to the room. 
We could see where it had discharged its contents, 
making quite a hole in the wall. 











—— +e - 
THE OPEN FIRE-PLACE. 


The popular movement that favors a return to the 
comforts of the roomy houses of the olden time has 
not only produced ample windows and airy halls, 
huge mantel-pieces, stately clocks and round tables, 
but great chimneys and open fire-places, such as our 
grandfathers enjoyed on winter evenings when the 





forests were the only supply of fuel. 

When coal began to be cheaper than wood, the 
open fire-place and great mantelpieces almost disap- 
peared. It is now found that coal may so be used in 
open grates as to give to the room the old-time cheer- 
fulness and glow. It has also been discovered of late 
that the same grate may be made to answer for two | 
rooms, without an extra supply of fuel. A practical 
reporter thus writes on the subject for his paper : | 

“T think the time is coming,” said a builder, “when | 
houses will be furnished with more grates and open | 
fire-places than they are to-day. Of late years every 


turned in 


thing has been running to hot-air furnaces and steam- 
heating apparatus, and the system of warming flats- 
has been reduced to a science. 


“But only those who have been brought up in the 
country can realize the charm of the big, wide fire- 
place, with its crackling back-logs and its bed of red- 
hot embers, that form “themse aye es into so many fan- 
tastic shapes to fascinate the family gathered round. 

“Did you ever notice how earnestly people gaze 
into a good fire? What do they see there, what 
thoughts does the fire suggest, that all who "gather 
around it sooner or later find themse Ives staring va- 

cantly at it, oblivious to all surroundings? 

“What good-cheer does it cast over ‘the house shold 


| to see the unsteady flicker of the flame, and watch 


the dancing shadows on the floor! W hat is more 
consoling than to blow out the lamp, or turn out 
the gas, and sit by the firelight alone, with one’s heels 
perched upon the fender? There’s little of that in 
the city, but I believe there’s going to be more of it— 
not open fire-places, but grates. 

“Away down South, where they don’t need much 
fire at any season, a man has invented a grate that 
heats two rooms at once with one fire. It ought to 
have been done before, everybody will say, and many 
of us builders wonder why we didn’t think of it our- 





| selves, 


“The whole thing consists of setting a peculiarly 
constructed grate clear through the chimney, so that 
the front is in one room and the bac® in another 
Of course, one tire will heat both rooms. Simple? 
And yet it has just been patented. I’m afvaid we ara: 
getting slow.” 





+o 
“WATCH.” 

We are unable to determine “how many words, or 
how much of human action, intelligent animals are 
able to comprehend. The New York Evaminer, 
however, relates a story of a four-footed worshipper, 
who thought that he understood the exhortation of 
the minister, and unlike many hearers, he made haste 
to obey it. 


The minister’s pew was a large, square one, very 
near ~ pulpit and exposed toa raking tire of eyes. 

Mr. Tyler, the minister, owned a large dog named 
Watch; and Watch was bent on going ‘to chureh with 
Mrs. ’ Tyler. She, in her turn, was much opposed to 
his going, fearing that it might excite the mirth of 
the children. 

Every Sunday a series of manceuvres took place be- 
tween the two in which Watch often proved himself 
the keenest. 

Sometimes he slipped away very early; and Mrs. 
Tyler, after having searched for him to shut him up, 
would go to chure +h and find Watch seated in the fam. 
ily pew, looking very grave and decorous, but evi- 
dently aware that it was too late now to turn him 
out. 

Sometimes he would hide himself until the family 
had all started for chureh, and would then follow the 
footsteps of some tardy worshipper who tiptoed im 
during prayers with creaking boots; and then didn’t 
Watch know that M Tyle r would open the pew- 
door in haste, to preve ut his whining for admission ? 

When Mr. Tyler became in earnest in his appeals, 
he often repeated the same word with a ringing em 
phasis and a blow on the desk-cushion that startled 
the sleepers in the pews 

One day he thus shouted out, quoting the well 
known text,- 

“Watch! w: watch! watch, I say!’ when with a rus 
tle, rustle, and a bounce, came his big dog almost- 
into his very arms. 

The boys all took occasion to relieve their pent-up’ 
restlessness by one uproarious laugh, before their as- 
tonished parents had time to frown them into silence. 

Honest Watch had been sitting with his eyes fixed, 
as usual, on the minister. At the first mention of his 
name, up went his ears and his eyes kindled; at the 
second, he was still more deeply moved; at the third, 
he obeyed, and flew completely over pew-rail and 
pulpit-door, with leaps that did equal honor to his 
muscular powers and his desire to obey. 

After such a strict interpretation of the letter rather 
than the spirit, Watch was effectually forbidden 
church-going. 

—_—_—+o»+—____—_- 


DETRACTION. 


Evil words, like evil influences, cannot be recalled. 
Once passed from the lips they are sown seed; one 
may not tell what the harvest may be: 








A Frenchman, speaking of a person known to his 
comrades, said, ‘His mouth costs him nothing, for he 
always opens it at the expense of others.” There are 
multitudes of persons to whom that remark will ap- 
ply. Exaggeration and defamation are two fertile 
sources of social mischief. 

But perhaps the most injurious talk is that which 
detracts from the character of another—that which 
openly or in disguise strikes at the reputation of a 
brother- pilgri im—that which “cuts men’s throats with 
whisperings’—that which is adopted by the envious 
rival who seeks to build “his name on the ruins of 
another’s fame.” 

A lady visited Philip Neri on one occasion, accusing 
herself of being a slanderer. 

“Do you frequently fall into this fault?” he in- 
quired. 

“Yes, very often,” replied the penitent. 

“My dear child,’ * said Philip, “your fault is great, 
but the mercy of God is greater; "I now bid thee do 
as follows: Go to the nearest market and purchase a 
chicken just killed and still covered with feathers. 
Then walk to a certain distance, plucking the bird as 
you go. Your walk finished, return to me.” 

The woman did as directed and re turned, anxious 
to know the meaning of so singular an injunction. 

“You have been very faithful to the first part of my 
orders,” said Philip. ‘Now do the second part, and 
you will be cured: Retrace your steps, pass through 
all the places you have traversed, and gather up, one 
by one, all the feathers you have scattered.” 

“But,” said the woman, “I scattered the feathers 
carelessly away, and the wind carried them in all di 
rections.” 

“Well, my child,” replied Philip, “so it is with 
your words of slander; like the feathers which the 
wind has scattered, they have been wafted in many 
directions. Call them back now, if you can. Go aud 
sin no more.’ 








————<+o»>—_—_—_. 
A “VOLUNTARY.” 
“Do you play at any time during the service ex 
cept when the choir is singing?” inquired the new 
minister. 


“Oh yes!” replied the old organist. ‘I play before 
the services begin, and also while the congregatio! 
is going out.”’ 

“Well, I do not object to that.” 

“And, I forgot, I always play while the contribu 
tion-box is going around.” 

Ah! What is it you play then?” 

“A voluntary.” 

“Voluntary! Well, if this congregation holds on 
to its pennies as tightly as I’ve been told, all I can 

say is, that your tune called ‘Voluntary’ is mighty in 
appropriate.”’— Philadelphia Call. 





~@r- OC 


ATTACHED to the staff of a Prussian general is a 
young officer who is ordered on special duty to Egypt- 
On bidding him good-by, the general said to the aide, 
e back a mummy.” The aide-de-camp re 
about six months. 

“Well, where is my mummy?” 

“I’ve got it, general. It is down stairs.” 

**Well, let us go and see it.” 

“Why!” exclaimed the Dutchman, “your old mum 
my is dead!"—Le Figare 
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THE YOUTH’S 





S_COMPANION. 








pond, and he stopped and said, “Small-pox, eh ?” 
I didn’t know what he meant at first, but he meant 
the little red flags, because they put them up in 
front of your house when you have small-pox. 
But papa said, “No; small pikes instead,” and 
everybody laughed, because pike is another name 
for pickerel. So papa gave the man some fish, for 
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by that time we had caught a great many. 





John Gubbles caught most of all. He sat on 





For the Companion. 


‘LETTER FROM MAINE, NO. 5. 
Dear Companton,—Did you ever go pickerel- 
I never did till yesterday. 
kind of fishing you fish here in winter, except 
smelt-fishing, and you catch them both through 


‘ishing ? 


the ice. 

Papa was going yes- 
tterday and Uncle Jack 
and John Gubbles, and 
they said Bob and I 
might go too. So of 
course we did; and 
we had dinner early, 


and started just after 


dinner. 

You don’t = catch 
sthem in the river, but 
there is a pond about 
three miles off, and 
we drove over in the 
pung. Well, first they 
cut a lot of holes in 
the ice. Bob and I 
couldn’t do that, but 
we didn’t mind; we 
had brought our sleds, 
so we coasted while 
they were cutting the 
holes. And by-and- 
iby they called us; and 
they had dropped a 
Jine with a hook on it, 
and bait on it, into 
every hole, and they 
fastened the lines to 
little sticks stuck in 
the ice the hole, 
and little red flags on 
#1 the sticks. They 
looked so funny ! 

So papa told me to 
svatch one hole, and 
sing out if the flag 
went down. And we 
all watched one hole— 
no! I mean we all 
watched different one 
holes; but there were 
not enough of us forall 
the holes. And pres- 
ently Bob said, “Hi!” 
and his flag was mov- 
jing; and Uncle Jack 
called out, “Pull him 
in! Pull him in!” So 
Bob drew in the line, 
and there was a pick- 
erel on the end of it. 
He flopped about on 
the ice,—I mean the 
pickerel did, —and 
opened his great ugly 
mouth, and looked as 
if he didn’t like it at 
all; so Uncle Jack 
knocked him on the 
head, “to cheer him 
up,” he said. And 
while he was doing 
it his own flag went 
down; and papa jump- 
eq and only just caught 
him jn time. But be 
got him, and it was a 
big one 

Then John Gubbles 
caught one, and then 
Bob caught another, 
but I hadn’t got any 
yet. But at last there 
came a great pull at 
my line, and I caught 
it and tried to haul it 
in, but I couldn’t. I 
told papa something 
had caught the line so 
that I couldn’t pull it; 
but just then it was 


by 





almost twitched out of my hands, and it kept 
umping and twitching; so I knew it was a fish, 
and I held on as tight as I could. 

Then papa came and took the line, and my arms 
And papa said, “This must be 
and he pulled him in. 
wasn’t big enough for him to come through; 
Uncle Jack made it bigger with the axe, and papa way. 
pulled him out, and you never saw such a big fel- | mamma. 
low! Uncle Jack measured him, and he was two | 
feet long, and weighed siz pounds. 


ached dreadfully. 
a rouser!” 


‘the ice between two holes, and first he would pull 
|; one out of one hole and then out of the other hole; 
| and he kept his mouth wide open and never said a 
| word all the time; that is the way John Gubbles 
‘ does, you know. 

It is the only 
I say, what nonsense! because, of course, there 
isn’t any other John Gubbles, because papa says 

, human nature couldn’t stand more than one. 








Bob says I have never told you who he is, but 











Then we came home, and we had the big one for 
dinner to-day, and it was very good, and we sent 
some of the others to Mrs. Brownhill. And that 
is all about them, from JacK. | 


a 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

| Once Marty sat on the floor tailor-fashion, and 

after playing for some time, he found that one of 

his feet was asleep. Ina minute he was up and 

off to find his papa. When asked what was the 

matter, he cried out, “Oh, my foot’s so awful 








dizzy !” 
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Little Maud had heard of tramps, and one even- | 
ing, as two young men passed through the village, 
each with a satchel on his shoulder, one of her sis- 
ters inquired who they were. 

“Hush!” said Maud. ‘Them’s cramps.” 
































‘Held ky (adam ePussy’s paw, 
Just the simplest Way employed 
Ghat a body ever caw! 
smoothing, lapping, there and here. 
Up and doWn From tail to ear, 
With a pkilful, rough pink tongue 
Quick enough the thin$ ip done! 
«ow pretty looke my youn$ one’s far, 
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© Tae BABY 
fe 2 fire on the hearth, 
~ Warmth and comfort everywhere, 
Within the nursery they Wait, 

Baky’s bath tub to prepare 
Perfumed goa and Fragrant powder, 
fpoeses, brughes, linen, lace 
Narse and Mamma koth are gmiling 
ft the Babky’s happy face 
«Gurly locke,” all dimples, ropy, 
Beams With sheer delight and crowe, 
Splachin§ with her chubky Fingere 

And her funny. tiny toes 
“ Ay dear one,’ gaye Mamma, «my Flower, 
— @hat Fille my \ ae With joy ea each) wor ” yf 
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Over on the carpet soft, J ft, rhe Rotts 


Criee, With pride, old Mother pare! ‘ 
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@ Envoy, @ 
T She Pussy’ § pure does Very Well for her, 
tie Shrash’s Fong ip magical and loné, 
fp Sat ro sound in the World ip half go choice 
As one ring of a Baky’s laughing voice. 
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| | A Pool of Water from the morning’s rain 

\ tardy on the pavement ky a maple tree. 
What ip it moving in the crystal drope? 

i ff little Redbreagt, chirping «@Wee,tWee,tWeel” 

he shakes hip Wings and clucke hip poliphed beak,} 

€gain—onee more-—he flutter in the wet, 

Hip little goul rejoicing flad and gay, 

\ Bhen every Feather ¢$listenin$ Freeh and Fine, 

he twittere to himself, and hope aways 
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Jr§s Robin dame, ekove upon a kough, 
How Well my Fled$ling took hig bath jugt now!” 
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| For the Companion. 
| HOW MAMMA CAUGHT A MONKEY. 


“So that’s one way of catching a monkey,” said 
Mamma Hanley, shutting her book. 

“They haven’t got much sense then,” said Herbie. 
But the hole | «If they had, they’d pull their paws out and then 





so | turn the bottle down-side up and get the corn that 
I guess that’s a fish-story about a monkey, 
I don’t believe they’d be so foolish. I 
don’t believe anything would.” 

For answer Mamm: 





Papa said it was the biggest pickerel he had ever | She took a china vase off the mantel-piece and 


seen. It flounced about, and almost knocked Bob | dropped a piece of candy in it, and set it where the | the baby hadn’t just then thumped it against the 


over with its tail, and grinned at us, and Uncle | sixteen-months-old baby, May, would see it. 


Jack told me to take care, for it was a young | 


whale, and it mistook me for Jonah, and wanted | and Bee and Lulu and Herbie. 


to swallow me. 


Just then another man came by the edge of the and ina minute the candy. She put in her wee | 


Baby May's bright eyes soon spied the vase, 





Then they all watched her—Mamma Hanley | 








Enigmas, Sisasiehia: tris ~earailiy &e. 
i 


The letters successively required, to form the an- 
swer, occur twice in each word. 
- Hark! how its shrill sound fills the air, 
Above the beat of aby drum. 


- In Arctic skies, with 
splendor rare 
These fh: ishing’ strea- 
mers go and come. 
3. A proverb, 
truth of old, 
In few, wise words 
be hold enshrined! 


maxim, 


4. And here the “wind. 
flower,” sweet as 
bold, 


Among the earliest 
blooms we find. 


5. In Scottish phrase, 
the house of God,— 
A church, where 
praise ascends on 
high; 
6. No other flower that 
ems the sod 
With this in purest 
grace can vie. 
A learned theologue 
behold, 
A man of grave and 
reverend mien; 


And ne xt—with this 
the tale is tola— 
An humble copper 
coin is seen, 
Boston’s famed son, the 
nation’s pride, 
Renowned on ocean’s 
either side. ws 
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DROPPED-LETTER 
PROVERBS. 

_ The dashes are to be 
filled with letters to 
make complete senten- 
ces, Which are proverbs, 
Then take one certain 

word from each provy- 
erb, and the central let- 
ters, read down, will 
give the name of a cele- 
brated artist who died 
on March 28, #520. 

1. F-$-I-N-U-E-T-E- 
O-1-. 

2. A-E-R-H-A-T-0-T 
G-O-L-K-A-E-I-I-E, 

3. H-p-y-s-E-H-w-N 
S-0-1I-N—, 

4. T-E-1T-k-p-h-y-s- 
L-A-S-O-L-M-. 

5. L-A-T-A-D-S-O-N 
-S-M-N-E-. 

6. S-E-T-R-1 
F-lD-E-S-T-. 

7. W L-A-N-I-D-M-R 
-M-II-F-L-Y-F-T-E-S. 

GASPARD RAYNER. 


T-E-S-S- 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference 
between firewood and 
our remote ancestors? 
We saw the former, but 
We hever suw the latter. 

Why are the other 
continents orphans de- 
serving sympathy from 
America? Because they 
have no Pa-na-ma (pa 
hor ma.) 


Answers to Puz- 
zles in Last 


Number. 
3. Js st couplet—think, 
2d —Frin. 
3d “«  —site. 
4th “ —then,ken. 
Sth “ —hear. 
6th “ —He. 
7th “ —earn. 
Sth “ —priest. 
9th “ —rent. 
10th “ —(d)esire. 
lith “ ice, 
12th “ —ease, 
these. 
3th “ —there. 
Mth “ —snake. 
loth “© —Patrick 


the Saint. 


2. Stair Diagonal— 
Stamp Act passed. 


SPFacveartes 
RAMBLING 
ea Pact? F 
it w i on fi FR ACTION 
hand, but when it was doubled into a@ wee fist, | pe sie 
with the candy in it, she couldn’t get it out. And | CLARISSA 
she wouldn’t, no, she would not let go the candy. RBADIATED 
‘How about the monkey story, Herbie?” asked| 3. 1, Cotton. 2, Gingham. 3, pe Be. + maine. 
Mamma Hanley; and they all began to laugh. | 5 Silk. 6, Satin. 7, Linen. 8, Calico, 9, Muslin, 
“Come, baby, open your hand now.” 4. Zigzag Double Acrostic—March’Seventeenth— 
’ . ‘| Saint Patrick’s Day. 
But baby wouldn’t open her hand; she wanted ‘a 
the candy. The poor little wrist got red, and M eee e ees} 
pretty soon the baby began to cry; but still she ERewsunat 
kept her fist doubled tight up. - ..* 4 - 
“T believe I’ll have to break the vase,” said Ste anRr aut mo 
: ECHINOPHAR 
| Mamma Hanley; and I really think she would if Srtaeaneeitnae 
EQUATOR 
| table leg, and shivered it in pieces herself. . > : > z r © 
“Dere!” said she; and so she got her candy. EIDERDU cK 
| “Well, monkeys and babies are all the same,’ EvaASIVENEsSS8 
: : ‘ | . RBAVSTEOOttD 
said Herbie. THORI NSN A 
But Mamma Hanley doesn’t think so. HANDY 





YOUTH’S 


‘THE 





COMPANION. 


MARCH 26, 1885. 








| 


While there are many varieties which do well, and | 
give a good crop of berries, in my own opinion were I 
restricted to four varieties, I should select for red, | 
Hansell and Cuthbert, and for blac k, Gregg and Sou- 
hegan. 

Cuthbert: Large, crimson, luscious : canes perfectly 
hardy in winter, and endure the heat and drouth of 
summer; season medium to late, prolitic bearer, and 
always commands a high price in market 

Gregg: Fruit very large, black with handsome 
| bloom, sweet and fine; hardy and a strong grower; 
season late; the best of all black caps. 

Hansell: comparatively new variety; brightest 
crimson, large size, good quality and produc tive; sea- 
son very early, ripening with us (N. J.) this season 
June 17, is highly recommended in all parts of the 
country; & nurseryman near me sold his berries at an 
| average of fifteen cents per pint wholesale in the nur- 
sery. 








The Subscription P rier of the COMPANION a Souhegan: A splendid early black variety, fruit 

x Kar 1 sande can ennai noe at any time during ths good size, jet black, sweet and good, ve ry early, anda 

most prolific bearer; hardy and free from rust and | 

rhe © Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- | disease; ripened here June 20, the best early black 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- | variety. 


continuance, and all payment of 


required by law, 


arrearages is made, +> 


| 
| 
| 





Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, THROWING THE SHOE. 
should be made in rders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO} The custom of throwing the slipper after a newly 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All setakill 3 io ll iter. 2 7 
postmasters are required to register letters when- married couple is well known. A writer, Mr. G. 


ever requested to do s 
Silver should never be 


Ps 


; Lansing, of Alexandria, Egypt, whose explanation of 
sent through the mail. 


t , P os . 
; | this custom we copy below, attributes the origin of it 








| “Brown's Bronchial Troches” give immediate relief. [ Adv. | 
+> 


$3. 00 s SHOES. 
EAST CLEVELAND, OHI), March 4, 1885, 
W. L. DouGtas, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—The samples of men’s calf Shoes came to 
hand all right. It is perhaps needless to say to you that | 
they are without doubt the very best Shoes I ever saw at 
the price ($3),and I have been in business for twenty 
years, part of the time buying as high as $60,000 per year 
of Boots and Shoes. I will put in stock a full line of 
your Shoes as soon as I can make room for them, by 
closing out what yours would interfere with. 

Very respectfully yours, C. MCFARLAND. 
> 


BASE BALL 


WITH CARDS. 
THE LATEST CRAZE, 
A round table game for young 

and old. Price 50 cents, 

‘or sale by_Stationer 


Fancy Goods Dealers 
postpaid 
price, 





on rect 
2 packages, 
1 dozen, $4.50, 
—This is your game 
and you can sell a dozen to 
your friends and make a good 
profit. 7ry them 
LAWSON CARD CO. 

10 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH (ie BROADWAY, near 29th St.. NEw YORK. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 

IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 
Dr. G. W. COLLINS, Tipton, Ind., says: “I used it in 
nervous debility brought on by overwork in warm 
weather, with good results.” (Adv. 








eonmcanaaliie . 
A Slight Cold, if neglected, often attacks the lungs. 









79 it N. | aed STREE BROOKLYN. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold by druggists. $1; six | OFFICES | ) mo HTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
3ALTIMORE STREET, B 
| for $5. Made by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Cade, ait agg aS, SASEECRE. 


‘NO AGENCIES. 
Dye, Cle anand Refinish Dress Goods and Gar ments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 


of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed succe ssfully 
without ripping. 





i‘ BENTLEY'S 
Stamping Rite: 








almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

poate lagen int Setter al oe war Gee Gee oe | to the far East. It may very well be so, and on the | known as “the best” for the past twenty-five years, are ae a Sere, See, Ge, 

, boot flit. a oe , , “| other hand, it may have had a far less symbolical ori- pom lg go wag oe ¢ — oe and as cheap. Largest | ~ Einpioying the best attainable skill and most approved 
os mate, . , : < . Sent , tock in w able - 

Rene wats,—Three weeks are required after receipt of | gin. At all events the theory is an interesting one. ee ae appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
money by us before the date opposite your name on , ' | Repousse Work, Kensington, Luster and | ment of our business, we can confidently prenaee the 
your paper can be ( ys this writer: } Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work, best results, and unusually prompt return of goods 

Discontinuance . that the Publishers | he custom of throwing a slipper at another, or aS ee Soe p senna pond - “hy ans ~ | a cnealer mel vek 

. iceman “us gas i Tr, a ence invited. Send for circular and price- 
Soames ified by letter when a subscriber wishes | striking him with it, is still practised in the East as a| OUR BIG BOOK ISSUED MARCH FIRST list. BARRETT, NEPHEWS 4 . 

Always give thes name of the Post-oflice to which | Signotre a ~s ae “eg tance, Say er contains full instructions for the above, in 136 large | 5 and 7 Sohn Street, New York. 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found on | renounce his son after he has been convicted of being | pages and 2000 illustrations, showing design, size and TEED " —igeata 

urb ks iless this is dor a wicked son, will, before witnesses, take Off his Mailed only on receipt of 25 cts. GRATEF UL—COMFORTING. 





nst your maene on the margin of 


i ary shoe, and if near enough, strike 
to what time your subscription is 


more distant, throw it at him. 

Recently we have had three cases of Moslem con- | 
| verts to Christianity, whose relatives and co-religion- 
| ists have, in this manner, signitied their renunciation 
— cutting off of all relations with the perverts from 

heir fe ‘ith. 

The Oriental shoe, being usually a soft slipper, is 
not thrown as a missile, or weapon, for the purpose 
of causing bodily pain. 

This explains the throwing of the slipper as the 
bride leaves her father’s house. It is saying to her 
in a playful way,— | 

“Be off with you! We renounce you and will have 
nothing more to do with you.” 


him with it, or, if 
vou paper shows 


paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
pip " ure “ kd responsible until arrearages are paid 
uel theis are ore : red to be discontinued. 

L etter rs to Py ublishe rs should be addressed too PER- 

tY MASON & CO.,, Youth's Companion, Boston, | t 


| 





For the Companion. 
DIABETES. 


Phe chief characteristic of this disease is an abnor 





| 
mal amount of sugar in the blood. The cause of it Mr. Lansing explains in the same way the taking | 
; “Be \ Sia Flint, i cama ty | Of the shoe from the foot in the ease of the kinsman 

is quite uneertam, ccording to Flint, it o¢ curs IN” who renounced his claim to the inheritance of Elime- 
the vast majority of cases between the ages of thirty lech (Ruth 4:8), the loosing of the shoe being merely 
and fifty; inmen much oftener thanin women. It | @ legal formula of renunciation which drew its mean- 

ee Capg sitar ! ay NN a .y | ing from popular lore. : 
may exist along time before itis noticed, and then |""ine modern Arabs, instead of throwing the shoe, 
continue years before proving fatal. It often gives @ | sometimes exclaim,— 
fatal issue to otherwise mild diseases. Its chief test **My shoe at you!” 
is a large per centage of sugar in the water, the quan This is regarded as a token of contemptuous renun- 

» P ciation. 
tity of the latter, also, generally, not always, being | = _s 
increased, | 
: JONSULT 1 THER. 

Among the earlier symptoms are great thirst, a} CONSULT MOTHER 
strong appetite, dryness of the mouth and acid saliva; A clergyman publishes in the Pluladelphia Metho- 
later, emaciation, increasing muscular feebleness, and | dist an anecdote, whose moral is: young woman, be- 
in imany eases irritability, melancholy and mental | fore you say “yes” to a proposal of marriage, consult 
weakness. To arrest it, it must be taken in its early | your mother. The minister says: 
ate One-third or more of its cases end in con An interesting-looking couple called at the parson- | 
sumption. age, and I was requested to celebrate the rite of mat- 

A diabetic patient, when the disease has become | rimony, and being assured that they were of proper 


lage, and finding no impediment in the way, the cere- 
mony Was commenced. 
rhe question, “Wilt thou have 


The 
or, the blood-poison 


contirmed, is liable to sudden death. heart may 


fail from paralysis of its nerves; this woman to be 


affecting the brain, the person may sink into a state | thy wedded wife?” ete., was answe re d promptly and 
of insensibility, delirium and coma (fatal lethargy). | distinetly by the young man, “I will. | 

. | I addressed the young lady: “Wilt thou have this 
A slight cold may bring on this result. So may mere 


j}mantobe thy wedded husband?” but there was no 
A 








constipation and undue physical exertion, mental | response. tin T asked, but still no answer, and 
emotion, or anxiety. the suspense began to be painful. 
Flint savs, “The disease seems to me less formida- I said that I could not proceed further without an 
: answer in the affirmative, whereupon she said,— 
ble than heretofore, provided proper treatment be “I think I had better consult mother; she knows | 
adopted and persisted in.” The main thing is to ar- | we have been keeping company, but she doe sn’t | 
range for the patient a diet which excludes, as far as know we are to be married to-night.’ 

, = They soon left, thoughtful and sad. Some four 
possible, sugar and starch, and induce him rigidly to | weeks later they called again, looking bright and 
continue it. While cutting off so many articles of the | cheerful. Mother was willing, and the ceremony | 
ordinary diet, pains’ must be taken to supply their | W#s performed. 


<> 


place with others sufficiently nutritious and appetiz- 

ing. Gluten bread may take the place of common EMBARRASSING. 

wheat bread. It contains only one-third as much An old editor of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle one 
sturech as that made from entire wheat, and is accept- day attended a colored church in the country, and had 
able to the taste. 


an unexpected experience. 
Phe body should be carefully protected against the 
of changes, and the skin be 
good condition. There should be exercise 
but it should be moderate. Mental 
relaxation and recreation should be secured. 


He had in his pocket a silver half-dollar, just the fare 
back to Augusta. At the conclusion of his sermon 
the minister ordered a collection for his own benefit. 

“Of course,” said he, “I s’pects every pussen to give | 
somethin’; but I’se tole dat Mr. Thomas, up de land 
yonder, had some tur«eys stole Friday night. I don’t 
want any man who had a han’ in stealing dem turkeys 
to put any money in de plate.” 


influence atmospheric 


kept ina 


in the open air, 


+ 


HOW TO GROW RASPBERRIES. When the plate reached the editor not aman had 
: refused to contribute, and the preacher’s eyes were on | 
Unlike strawberries, raspberries are benefited by | him. His half-dollar accordingly went into the plate. 
shade if not too dense; set along the fence, they suc- He thought it wise to “avoid the appearance of 
ceed admirably. The soil should be made rich with evil.” 
well decomposed manures applied liberally, and made >—_—_—_—_ 
rat " ble eh spading g . ivating. = ” _ 7 een - —_ 
lizhit i frinble by thorough spading and cultivating ADVANTAGE OF A FURNACE. 
furn up the earth to a good depth, and spade in the 
manure, incorporating it thoroughly with the soil. Modern conveniences have some disadvantages, "7 
It is best to plant early and late varieties of both | is Hlustrated in the following dialogue : 


red and black, even though you have only space sutfli- First Domestic—*We have open fires all over our | 





cient for six of each, or less. house. T wouldn't live i ina family as he as a furnace.’ 
whe eas i alk weskabine of waantionsins axe bie Second Domestic—*Aw’ why not, sure? 
he canes of all varieties of raspberries are Dien- “Because a furnace keeps the cellar so dusty. One 
nial; that is, eanes are produced one year, bear fruit | has to be cleanin’ all the time.” . 
the next, and then die. One-year-old plants should, ewe The cellar don’t need cleanin’ once a 
' tala month.’ 
therefore, be selected for setting out. *But what becomes of all the ash dust?” 

In garden culture varieties of the cap should be set | “Oh, that goes up the hot-air flues into the rooms 
tive by three feet; the others three feet apart each | above, and don’t bother me atall, ‘cause the missus 
way: for field culture plant eap varieties six by three | always dusts them.’ 
and one-half feet, others in rows tive feet apart, and | > 
the plants three feet apart in the row: in planting 
the smaller growing kinds, two plants may be set in GOING TO TRY IT. | 
a hill, about six inches apart. 7 

Do not expose the roots to wind and sun; plant as Mr. Bootman, whose ear and understaniing are | 
soon as possible after receiving them, but do not set | more practical than poetic, had a new customer re- | 
deeper than they stood in the nursery; spread the cently 
roots out ina natural position, and press the earth sii | 
firmly about the plant with the feet. Treat all suckers “QO Mr. Bootman, I just heard the sweetest thing | 
o ioots as weeds, excepting three or four of the | about Miss de Stella, the New York singer. She wears 
strongest to form the new fruiting canes, for it must | in one play a pair of slippers made of hair from her 
be remembered that we depend on these young shoots | own head. Could you make me a pair like that?” 
for fruit the next vear. “I never tried it, but I believe I can do it.” 

Ever bear in mind that clean cultivation is essen- “Tam so glad. Ihave the combings at my room. 
tial, not only with raspberries, but all other plants: | Make them in any style you choose. Remember, I 
we cannot, or rather ought not, to expect our plants | give vou carte blanche.” 
to thrive when we allow them to become choked with “Oh, any kind of a cart will do. Send one load 
weeds and grass, checking their growth sometimes | around this morning.” 
bevond repair. 


—~—— ane 


While extensive growers seek by close pruning to 


avoid the use of trellis or stakes for the support of Indian school)—So all these chil- 


Visitor (at the 


raspberry plants, I doubt if it is policy to do so, and | dren are Indians? Teacher—Yes. Many of them are 
in garden culture itis not necessary. In my own gar- | sons and daughters of great chiefs. Visitor—What 
den, I drive strong stakes on either side of the bush, | are they now doing? Teacher—This is the arithme- 
and tie tothem a rope, thus forming a stroug support | tic hour, and they are doing sums. Visitor—Ah, yes; 
for the heavily laden canes, a common barrel-hoop | I have often heard of Indian summers. 
fastened to the stakes answers the same purpose, or if 
plinted near a fence,the canes may be trained and “ARE you going to the party this evening, Maud?” 
tied to it “No, I guess not; I'm afraid that horrid Smith girl 
Though many varieties of the raspberry, as those | will be there.” “Oh, no, she won't; she said she 
below named, are hardy, winter protection insures a | wasn’t going.” “Why not?” “Because she was 
ful! crop, and should never be neglected afraid you would be there.” 


| BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 

















price of each pattern. 
it is worth it, 


No. 1% W. 14th Street, New York, 


THE 





EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFA 
“By a thorough knowledge of fin “natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicate flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
yourselves well fortifie 2d with pure blood and a prop- 
ee: nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, - England, 


ELLIN's 








SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD! 


is well as of the celebra- 
d t PENG LK, Embroideries, 
s., for_sale by all the leading dealers. 100- 

ted Pamphlet, with rules for Knitting, Em- 
whet, &c., sent for 10 cts. in stamps. Ww aste 
ssorted colors, 40 cents per ounce. 
black or assorted, 25 cts. per ounce. 
cA’ SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


+ | NEW BOOK, | 








bove, i 











"E UnkK 








KENSINGTON | eee: fontaine, i 
Tells how to work Golden Rod, 






Coxcomb, 
lows, and 6 


lac, ussie 
other ftlow- 


EMBROIDERY 























ers. Tells THE PROPER COLORS 
AND for petals, leaves, stems, &c., of 
each. Tells HOW to P TRADE 4 MARK. 
THE COLORS AND FINISH, .&e. Pric 
en pall inchs ay 
‘razy Patchwor 
| OF FLOWERS. str ress and ten pages of stitch- €OR INFANTS & INVALIDS, 
CANVAS TIDY A ERNS. New Book 
and New Designs. %cts.; 6 for $1.00. ([@7™Agents 
| wanted. | 
Y BOOK OF STAMPING 


designs. Shows each design 
ic atalogue out. 

. Contains everything need- 
) kind of Embroidery and 
Kensington Painting. AMPING WILL NOT RUB. 
The best outfit ever offered for 8 

All four books and the Stamping Outfit, & ». 
Send stamp for ou description of Outfits, Books, &c. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, — 


Take It 


during the spring and summer months. The 
taint of Scrofula lurks in the constitutions of | 
multitudes of men, but can be expelled by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. M. J. Conway, 337 Hicks | 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: “I'wo years ago 






a1 
SAMPLE 
=e S328 





'FVHE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers, Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


This Month 


is the time to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. <A. F. 
Willard, Rogers’ building, Boston, Mass., says: 
“I know of no remedy of equal efficacy with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in cases of debility, and as a 
spring medicine.” Richard H. Lawrence, M.D., 


he 
ping Outfit 


patterns for every 
s’ 




















I suffered from Salt Rheum. My legs were cov-| Baltimore, Md., writes: ‘Were it necessary I 
ered with scales; my eyes also were badly af- might give you the names of fifty individuals 
fected. I was unable to remain in a warm room, who have been cured of long-standing com- 


and could only sleep under very light bed-clothes. 


plaints, by the use of Ayer’s 
The use of 


of Sar- 


Ayers Sarj\saparilla. 


saparilla gave me greatrelief. The itching abated, 


s Compound Extract 


It is, without exception, the best blood puri- 
fier and prophylactic with which I am ac- 
quainted.” 


' Sold by Druggists. 











and I continued to improve until the cure was 
‘Ee C S f ” PACKAGE for 1885. 
geen OUR SPECIAL “FARM AND GARDEN” PACKAGE for 1 

Ar unequalle unequalled opportunity to secure the “Farm and Garden,” the best 
() For FOR live, wide-awake farmers’ paper in America, for one year, and asupply 
best way to do this is by sending you this Sample Package at an exceed- 
“Wear ° ore ee A abide by the results of your trial of our Seeds, and trust in your future orders 
* contains one paper each Cuban Queen Watermelon, New Favorite 

Long Scarlet Radish, Purple Top Globe Turnip, and Bay View Melon. 
ORDER AT ONCE, and take advantage of the greatest offer ever made. Send your address with FIFTY 
SENTS, postal notes or stamps, aan receive the Seeds by return mail,and the Paper One Year, all fully 


complete.” 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
The Best Offer of the Season! 
of Choice Seeds ata trifling cost, as an inducement to try them. We are 
bound to introduce them into thousands of new homes, and believe the 
A ath price. 
for our protits, 
| Tomato, C Rues* “y ee fan» bmg Cabbage, Long Orange Carrof, Boston Market Celery, Green 
Fringed Lettuce, Mammoth Red Onion, Long Sugar Parsnip, Boston Market Cucumber, 
Prepaid, The ARM AND GAKDEN” alone is worth many times the price of the entire 
package. pond put M3 ready ARULLY aoa Sonnet bs be broken or changed ; 
P 






The pa 












r ut will be sent to any 
address, with the par r > ye ID, by mail, on receipt of price. 41ERE IS 
NO DISCOUNT ON THESE. ey AC KAGES » ho matter how many are ordered. Old customers may avail 


themselves of the offer if they wish. Lf you are already a subscriber for the paper, order the Seeds for yourself. 
and have the paper sent to some friend, “ Address all orders plainly to 
IOWA. 


_C. W. DORR & CO., 669 FOURTH ST., DES MOINES, 
WYANDOTTES 
PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS. 


Great Winter Layers. 
Best Table Poultry. 


More Prizes awarded my strain than all 
others combined. 


rows AND EGGS 
FOR SALE. 


‘Write Now for Circulars. 
This will not appear again. 


A. C. HAWKINS, 


Lancaster, Mass. 














